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AN AFRICAN SHEEP HERDER, WAGES $1.21 PER MONTH 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SMITH BROS. COMMISSION 
COMPANY 


Union Stock Yards 
Chicago South Omaha 














WE OFFER YOU 








The Services of Competent Salesmen 


Experienced Yardmen 
Satisfactory Sales Prompt Remittances 











Consign Y our Next Shipment to Us 
Let Our Efforts Prove Our Merits 





MITH BROS. SALE 


ARE 


ATISFACTORY SALE 

















Write for Our Weekly Market Review and Stockology 








All Inquiries Will be Gladly Answered 
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“The Most Satisfactory Equiprnent That Human 
Effort Has Ever Devised For Shearing Sheep” 


THAT’S WHAT ONE PROMINENT WOOL GROWER WHO 
HAS THREE OF THESE OUTFITS, WROTE US RECENTLY 


> @ 


The Stewart LITTLE WONDER 


delivers the goods every time. It will shear from 200 to 400 sheep a day and do 
it day in and day out. It never shirks, never loafs on the job and when shearing is 
over you can use the engine to pump water, grind feed, run the cream separator, 
> @ grinder, etc. It will do any work a two horse power engine can do. 


For the man who has less than 10,000 sheep to shear it is an ideal outfit. 


Write now for complete catalogue on this machine. Study up this proposition 
before shearing time— it will pay you big. 





CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 596 LASALLE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Brown & Adams 


WOOL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


269-279 Summer Street 
BOSTON 


Jacob F. Brown Edmund F. Leland 
Samuel G. Adams Albert S. Howe - 
Harry P. Bradford 


0068600648660008 


Farnsworth, Thayer & 
Stevenson 





WOOL 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


116-222 Federal Street 


Boston Mass. 











Dupee & Meadows 


WOOL 


COMMISSION © 
MERCHANTS 


262 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 





COATES BROTHERS 


Wool Commission Merchants 








127-129 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





WE are the oldest and largest 


handlers of consigned wool 


in Philadelphia. 


WE give personal attention to 
every shipment. 


WE sell direct to the mill. 
WE make liberal cash advances. 
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Before selling or shipping your wool, why not 
drop us a line, stating what you have to offer, 
for we are always in the market? 


Coffin & Gillmore 


WOOL 


142 South Front Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Belle Fourche, Scuth Dakota. 


OFFICES | 
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Jeremiah 


Williams &Co. 
WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston Mass 


Western Office: 
McIntyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 











SHEEP MEN! 


Do You Ship to the Chicago Market? 








For Prompt Returns of Sales 
You Should Transact All Such 
Business Through a Bank That 
Maintains an Account With 








THE LIVE STOCK nations: BANK 


OF CHICAGO 


Oe Ta eee 





009666068 60000860 


William E. Jones William Ellery 
Frank W. Hallowell Gordon Donald 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


WOOL 


225 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 














Salt Lake Office 


McIntyre Building, SALT LAKE CITY 


W. M. MARSTON, ee 
J. R. EDGHEILL, ARES. 


J. M. JOHNS IN, Agent, Boise, Idaho. 
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We Handle More Early Shorn Wool Than 
Any Other House in America ! 


S. Silberman & Sons 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS : Know the Market! 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ‘ 
THE 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
AND PRICES 


THAT 


LASTS ae ie. ie Fs 117 West 35th Street 
Scours Out § Bs am ; Chicago, lil. 


00980868 0868080800008 
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0600660000 


Do You Wish to Obtain the Highest | 
Market Price for Your Wool? 


If so, consign it to our company. We sell the long or 
staple wools in the grease, sort and scour the clothing 
wool. In this way obtain full value for your entire clip 




















Sacks Furnished Free of Charge When Wool Is Consigned to Us. 
Advances Made on Wool at the Time of Shipment. 


WRITE US FOR FULL PARLICULARS 


BOYNTON WOOL SCOURING COMPAN Y 
3601 Iron Street, Chicago 




















See Page 46 for Rio of Wool Rate Decision 


The National W ool Grower 
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Protection of Wool and Woolen Manufactures 


in the United States 


By JULIUS FORSTMANN, a Former Member of the German Tariff Commission 


terest taken by the public in the 

tariff question, and considering 

the many arguments for and 
against Schedule K which have ap- 
peared in the press of the country, I 
trust I may be pardoned if I summar- 
ize the situation from the point of 
view of one who-has had years of ex- 
perience, both here and in Europe, in 
all stages of woolen manufacture, 
from the fiber to the finished fabric. 

Of all the questions which writers 
have tried to treat from a popular 
point of view, the tariff is one of the 
most difficult; and of all the tariff 
schedules, the one which, above all 
others, requires technical knowledge 
for its thorough comprehension is, 
without doubt, Schedule K. Very few 
people indeed have an exact under- 
standing of the subject or fully real- 
ize its economic importance. It is 
exceedingly difficult to popularize a 
technical topic and at the same time 
lose nothing of academic accuracy, 
and due allowance must be made for 
any one who tries to write for the 
public upon such a subject. But all 
attempts of this kind should be char- 
acterized by a thorough knowledge of 
the matter under discussion and the 
general impression left upon the 
reader should be correct. 

K, as it stands, needs no justifi- 
cation, nor does it deserve the whole- 
sale abuse and ridicule heaped upon 
it. It may be susceptible of improve- 
ment, but what under the sun is not? 
Judged by its aggregate results, and 
not by the operation of this or that 
ciause, the wool schedule is a monu- 
rent to the conscientious efforts of 
many patriotic and honest men. fi 
conditions have arisen causing some 
ot its provisions to lose their original 
effectiveness, the underlying princi- 
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ples are still true and any amendment 
of the schedule should be undertaken 
only after careful study of those un- 
derlying principles and a full realiza- 
tion of the ultimate effects of any pro 
posed change. Without entering, then, 
into an elaborate defence of Schedule 
K, let us carefully analyze some of 
the commoner arguments brought 
against it. 
The Plea for Free Wool. 

First and foremost comes the old 
plea for free raw material, for free 
wool. Land in the United States, it 
is averred, is too valuable to raise 
sheep. When speaking of the wool 
growing industry of the United States 
however, it is a mistake to treat th 
country as a whole, and to offset the 
decline in wool growing in the more 
populous States against the magnifi- 
cent strides made in the newer, more 
unsettled regions. If the farmers 
within easy reach of large cities find 
it more profitable to turn their atten- 
tion to other things than sheep, that 
surely is no reason why support 
should be taken from the States where 
sheep raising is successful, and where 
it can be developed to an even greater 
extent. The figures covering wool 
growing in the United States for the 
past fourteen years afford, if rightly 
interpreted and despite any assertions 
of free wool advocates to the contrary, 
the best possible proof of the success 
of the policy of protection. While 
the world’s wool growing industry 
has been practically at a standstill 
since the introduction of the Dingley 
Bill, the United States have, on the 
other hand, shown in this period a 
substantial increase in the amount of 
wool produced. 

From year to year, of course, fluc- 
tuations have occurred in the United 
States as elsewhere, due to heavy 


snows and rains, to drought, disease, 
etc.; but the net results under the re- 
cent protective tariffs compare favor- 
ably with most of the other wool 
growing countries. In the last season 
or so, to be sure, a considerable in- 
crease has been shown by Australi 
individually in the production of 
wool; but wool is Australia’s leading 
agricultural product, and in view of 
the fact that Australia is coming to 
be the chief reliance of woolen manu- 
facturers all over the world, it is not 
to be wondered at that such increasec 
demand should stimulate increased 
production. And it will not take much 
reflection to make manifest how inex- 
pedient it would be for the United 
States to become entirely dependent 
upon any other country for their sup- 
ply of wool. Aside from the politie= 
phase of the question, discussed later © 
in this article, experience has shown 
that the wool clip of any particular 
country can suffer, in one single sea- 
son, a most serious diminution. What 
therefore would be the position of the 
woolen manufacturers of this and 
other countries in the event of a rep- 
etition, possibly in a far more serious 
form, of the drought experienced in 
Australia in 1898 and 1899, when the 
flocks there suffered severe losses? 
And what possibilities are suggested, 
by such an eventual shortage, of a 
partial or complete cornering of the 
market in wool! 

No Final Benefit. 

At all events the only possible ad- 
vantage to be hoped for from abolish- 
ing or lowering the duty on wool 
would be a temporary cheapening of 
raw wool to American manufactur- 
ers, and the lessening of the price of 
clothes, for the time being, to the 
American wearer. These would be 
the.immediate consequences, but the 
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next result would be, as was seen af- 


ter the passage of the Wilson Bill, * 


greatly to reduce the output of do- 
mestic wool, and to increase the 
American demand for foreign wools. 
And seeing that the supply of wool 
the world over is running behind the 
rapidly increasing demand, it would 
not be long before prices would again 
soar, and the people of the United 
States would then find themselves con- 
fronted with the fact that they had to 
pay as much as ever for raw wool, 
while they were minus the greate1 
part of their present wool growing in- 
dustry and minus all or part of the 
revenue produced from imported wool 
—an item now equal to 8 per cent of 
the total present customs revenue. In 
view of the fact, moreover, that the 
customs duties have come to form so 
large a part of the national budget, 
it is of interest to inquire what sub- 
stitute in the way of taxation is to 
be proposed by those who favor the 
abolition or reduction of the duties on 


wool and woolen manufactures, and | 


what assurance we have that the pro- 
posed new method, while destroying 
or lowering the protection hitherto 
given America’s woolen industry, w*" 
be any more welcome to the tax-pay- 
ing public than the duties of Sched- 
ule K. 


And suppose the land now used for 
the raising of sheep were devoted to 
the growing of grain, as some would 
wish, would the final gain be so great? 
Grain, in the processes to which it is 
subjected before reaching the ulti- 
mate consumer, does not furnish la- 
bor to nearly so many people as wool; 
and all the wool grown by the Un‘ 
States is consumed at home, while 
none is exported. Besides, one of the 
first principles of practical political 
economy is that a nation should pro- 
duce its own requirements in all those 
agricultural products which it is cap- 
able of raising naturally and advan- 
tageously within its own territory, be- 
fore it opens its home markets to im- 
ports and seeks to increase the sale 
of its own products in foreign coun- 
tries. The United States, of all na- 
tions, are most favored in this re- 
spect. They are, more than any other 
country, in a position to supply, with 
a few exceptions, all their own wants, 
and in framing a national tariff pol- 
icy this fact should never be lost 
sight of. 

After all, the entire aim of protec- 


THE 


NATIONAL WOOL 
tion is not merely to gain a financial] 
advantage for the protected country, 
but rather also to further its indus- 
trial freedom. Political and econ- 
omic independence go hand in hand, 
as has been well exemplified in the 
history of the North German Zollver- 
ein, the nucleus of the present Ger- 
man Empire, with its protective sys- 
tem. The protection of national in- 
dustries serves a two-fold purpose— 





George Austin, Western Vice-Pres. 


the increase of national wealth, the 
increase of national independence. 
Once for all the idea should be got 
rid of that, because a thing is “im- 
ported” and comes from Paris or Lon- 
don, it is for that reason any better 
than home made goods. The last half 
century has seen a wonderful growth, 
all over the world, of the feeling of 
nationality, of pride in one’s own 
country and zeal for its advancement. 
This is the era of national unity and 
national development. 


American Wool Worth Protecting. 


The sheep industry of the United 
States is said to furnish barely 
enough wool to make a pound of cloth- 
ing for every person in the country, 
while, at the same time, much con- 
cern is expressed for the American 
who cannot get an all-wool suit. But 
all the wool produced in the world 
available for wearing apparel is only 
about eight times the production o' 
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the United States. So assuming that 
the United States could monopolize 
the earth’s output of wool, the total 
supply would hardly be more tha~ 
adequate to clothe the people prop- 
erly. Imagine then the predicament 
of Americans if they were entirely 
dependent on foreign wool. And in 
face of this it is asserted that the wool 
industry of this country is not worth 
protecting! 

Of late, it may here be added, a 
great improvement has been notice- 
able in the quality of American wool, 
and efforts are being made on every 
hand to improve the output and the 
method of grading and handling it. 
Strong arguments have been present- 
ed to the Department of Agriculture 
urging the Government to foster, wi 
the same scientific thoroughness it 
has manifested in other directions, 
the wool growing industry of the 
country. As wool growing in South 
America, the only other important 
source, aside from the English col- 
onies of Australia, New Zealand and 
Cape Colony, for wool. used in the 
manufacture of wearing apparel, is 
more or less on the decrease, it does 
not need much economic acumen to 
see that the woolen manufacturers of 
the world are largely dependent on 
England and her colonies. A success- 
ful wool growing industry, moreover, 
is the work not of a day, but of years 
of a steady, consistent policy and un- 
tiring effort, and the more such a 
policy is encouraged the better. 

The unrivaled position which Eng- 
land enjoys, up to late years, in the 
woolen trade, was the outcome of de- 
cades of persistent protection and 
careful fostering of wool growing and 
woolen manufacture; and only those 
ignorant of English economic history 
can cite England, in this connection, 
as an example of the benefits of free 
trade. Here again the example of 
Germany may be cited. Germany’s 
wool supply now comes, to a very 
large extent, from the English col- 
onies. Realizing the importance to the 
country’s woolen industry of an un- 
interrupted, adequate supply of woo! 
the German Government, with the co- 
operation of many prominent wool 
merchants and manufacturers, is es- 
tablishing stations in German South- 
west Africa, where the best breeding 
sheep will be raised and furnished at 
low prices to the farmers there fo~ 
the improvement and enlargement of 
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their flocks. Such an enterprise is 
naturally beyond the power of the in- 
dividual farmer and can best be in- 
augurated and carried to successful 
completion under Government aus- 
pices. Other countries, like Japan, 
are making similar strenuous efforts 
to encourage sheep raising for the 
sake of both the meat and the wool. 

An Industry of Supreme Importance. 

Any candid man, then, will adr © 
that the question of production of 
wool in this country has passed be- 
yond the limits of a mere question of 
prices—high prices for the farmer 
and low prices for the consumer—and 
has become a problem of supreme 
economic importance for the future, 
and especially for coming generations. 
America’s dependence on foreign 
countries for her wool requirements 
is fortunately at present not nearly 
so great as it might be. But there is 
no time to waste and better results 
can be accomplished now than by 
waiting until the situation has be- 
come more acute. The greatest ef- 
forts should be made to bring home 
to farmers the possibilities for direct 
and indirect profit which lie in sheep 
raising. Anything which will aid the 
country’s wool growing industry 
should receive the enthusiastic sup- 
port of all; and it goes without saying 
that success in this direction depends 
upon proper Government encourage- 
ment—national, State, and local— 
adequate tariff protection against the 
importation of foreign wool—and 
upon the securing of a stable home 
market for the domestic clip. With 
proper encouragement and once as- 
sured of a settled policy of protection, 
there is no doubt that the farmers 
would take up with greater confidence 
and energy the raising of sheep. It 
also cannot be denied that a certain 
responsibility rests upon the farmers 
themselves to take advantage of the 
protection afforded them in wool 
growing. And more of them would 
devote themselves to this industry if 
they had any reasonable assurance of 
freedom from the disturbance to their 
business and attendant financial loss 
due to threatened or actual changes in 
the tariff. No man of sense would 
build up an industry upon ground of 
which he only held a yearly lease, and 
from which he could be ejected at any 
time. 

How far the American wool grow- 
ing industry can be seriously affected 
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by any threatened radical tariff legis- 
lation has been seen in the last year or 
so, when production in woolen manu- 
facturing was curtailed and conse- 
quent buying of the raw material re- 
duced or altogether suspended owing 
to the uncertainty of the political out- 
look, in consequence of which the 
price of American wool, despite the 
tariff, fell below the price of wool in 
foreign markets, thus showing that 
while an adequate tariff is necessary 
to protect American wool against un- 
due competition from abroad, the suc- 
cess of American wool growing is at 
the same time also linked firm and 
fast with the prosperity of American 
woolen mills. Instead of seeking, 
then, to destroy American wool grow- 
ing by the removal or lowering of the 
protection now accorded it, every- 
thing possible should be done by the 
Government and by individuals to en- 
courage the industry until it increases 
two and even threefold, until it is so 
strengthened that it can satisfy the 
requirements of the rapidly growing 
population. In this way only, and not 
by free or less fully protected wool 
and woolen manufactures, can the 
supply be made to meet the needs and 
interests of the American people; 
in this way, too, we should not only 
accomplish the cheapening of good 
woolen clothing for the people, but 
should also increase the country’s 
meat supply and thereby diminish its 
cost. 

In this connection it must never be 
lost sight of that the United States 
occupy, with respect to wool growing 
and woolen manufacturing, a most 
unique position among industrial na- 
tions. Whatever may be true of other 
industries, neither the American wool 
grower nor the American manufac- 
turer of woolen goods has as yet at- 
tained the position where he can en- 
ter international markets and com- 
pete for the world’s trade. In the 
event of stagnation in the home mar- 
ket, such as has recently been wit- 
nessed owing to the indiscriminate 
and ill-informed criticisms of Sched- 
ule K, American wool and American 
woolen fabrics find no outlet abroad 
and the consequence is a glutting of 
the home market and a resultant de- 
moralization of business. On the 
other hand it cannot be denied that 
European manufacturers are wont to 
relieve a strained situation at home 
by unloading on foreign markets, 
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even at a sacrifice, their surplus pro- 
duction—a practice which, as can 
readily be seen, would be followed still 
more widely in the event of any low- 
ering of the tariff by the United 
States. No more convincing argu- 
ment could be advanced for the main- 
tenance of the protective policy re- 
garding wool and the manufactures 
of wool; nothing could lend greater 
force to the plea for the abandonment 
of the senseless agitation against 
Schedule K. These are fundamental 
facts which no student of the tariff 
should for a moment lose sight of. 
Criticisms of Schedule K. 

Aside from those who advocate free 
wool, there are others who, while ad- 
mitting the correctness of the princi- 
ple of protection, find fault with its 
application. And of all the critics 
these are no doubt the most consis- 
tent. It does not indeed seem logical, 
from an academic point of view, t» 
put the same duty on wool which 
shrinks in the scouring only one-third, 
as on wool which shrinks two-thirds. 
But looking at the matter practically, 
how is the shrinkage of wool to be de- 
termined exactly for the purpose of 
sealing the duties? What niceties of 
calculation would be necessary in the 
case of wools near the dividing line 
of such classes! And to what endless 
arguments would such a system give 
rise! 

The greatest fault found with the 
failure to grade wool duties according 
to shrinkage is that this system has 
enabled the worsted manufacturer, 
by means of lower prices, to compete 
the carded woolen manufacturer out 
of business. At the same time it is 
maintained that the present tariff has 
increased the cost to the wearer of all 
cloths. The worsted manufacturer has 
at one and the same time, then, low- 
ered and raised the price of cloth! Or 
again, an eloquent plea for all-wool 
clothing for the American people is 
followed by a criticism of Schedule K 
because it taxes, as all-wool products, 
cloths made only partly of wool, thus 
excluding them from the country, or 
rendering more difficult their impor- 
tation. In this respect, certainly, it 
would seem as if Schedule K were 
more consistent than its critics. 

It is sometimes asserted that the in- 
crease in worsted consumption for the 
past few years has not been due to 
any change in vogue and the tariff is 
blamed for this change. But any one 











familiar with foreign conditions 
knows that the tendency towards wor- 
steds instead of woolens has not been 
confined to America. England may 
truly be called the mother of the clo‘! 
industry; but in England to-day the 
worsted industry is supreme, and a 
great part of her requirements in 
carded woolen goods for wearing ap- 
parel is imported from the Continent! 
Yet England has no tariff on wool or 
woolen goods or textile machinery. 
And it is largely the influence of Eng- 
land, which is the great authority on 
men’s wear, that has made worsted 
goods the fashion in late years. /! 
over Europe, where there is certainly 
none of the alleged discrimination in 
favor of the one and against the othe~. 
the same thing has been true. Mills 
which, twenty years ago, made only 
carded woolen goods, now produce 
three-quarters worsteds and one-quar- 
ter woolens. 
Ad Valorem Duties Faulty. 

The criticism is also made that the 
schedule of duties on wool in its var- 
ious stages of manufacture—tops, 
noils, yarn and the finished fabric— 
has become more or less obsolete. This 
is true of the ad valorem duties, which 
do not, for the following reasons, ac- 
complish their object. European fac- 
tories, even those in the same country 
and in the same locality, all operate 
on a different basis, according to their 
management, methods of calculation, 
etc., and consequently the product of 
one foreign mill can be put upon the 
market more cheaply than that.of an- 
other. It will thus be seen that an ad 
valorem duty which would protect 
American manufacturers against the 
products of one foreign factory would 
be inadequate as a means of protec- 
tion against the output of another, 
which, by reason of better organiza- 
tion and superior facilities for buying 
raw material, or by a closer system of 
cost calculation, could enter the same 
grade of goods in an American cus- 
tom house at a much lower valuation 
than its competitors. 

In any eventual revision of the tar- 
iff, the propriety might well be dis- 
cussed of abolishing ad valorem duties 
entirely, as all European countries 
have done, and adopting a graduated 
scale of specific duties, which should 
compensate and protect, at each stave 
of manufacture, the actual expendi- 
ture of labor and capital upon the 
product in question. The motto for 
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the advocates of protection should al- 
ways be: “Protection of American 
Labor!’ And in the term labor we 
must include all forms of effort, from 
the man who works for a day’s wage 
to the man who contributes the brains 
and energy to direct the enterprise; 
we must include also the capital wh‘ 

is the evidence of labor performed in 
past years, and by the utilization of 
which the labor of to-day is rendered 
more effective and more productive. 
Yo safeguard this national labor and 
this national capital against foreign 
competition is the task of protection. 

A Tax on Luxuries. 

Schedule K is also assailed because 
it taxes the necessaries of life and not 
the luxuries. In the first place it can- 
not be admitted a priori that such 
taxation of life’s necessaries is always 
so disastrous in its effects as is often 
claimed. Germany, in looking for a 
means of protecting its farming in- 
terests against foreign competition, 
suggested a duty on grain. It was 
proposed to tax grain M.5.50 per 100 
kilos, or more than half a cent a 
pound. Immediately there was a great 
howl. To tax the daily bread of the 
people! But the duty went through 
and has been a marvelous success, 
bringing prosperity not only to those 
who were directly benefited, but also 
to those dependent, in greater or lesser 
degree, upon the farmer class as their 
customers. And to this economic ad- 
vantage has been added the equally 
important political one, namely, that 
in case of war the country is in a bet- 
ter position to supply its army and 
its people with the necessary means of 
sustenance. 

As a matter of fact, however, the 
duty on woolen cloths taxes not the 
necessaries of life, but rather the lux- 
uries. -Not the everyday clothes of 
the people are made dearer, but rather 
the more luxurious and therefore, less 
commonly used articles of wearing ap- 
parel. In spite of the tariff, compe- 
tition in the United States among 
manufacturers of woolen and worsted 
fabrics is very great and the Ameri- 
can working man on the one hand is 
better and more soundly clad than his 
European brothers, while, on the 
other hand, the cost of everyday 
clothing here, in comparison with the 
general scale of prices and wages, is 
relatively less than in Europe. A 
suit for which a working man in the 
United States pays $19 costs in 
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Europe from $7 to $8—a difference 
far more than offset by the higher 
wages in this country. 

The United States alone consume, 
reckoning domestic and importea 
wools, one-fifth of the world’s produc- 
tion of wool available for wearing ap- 
parel! This despite the fact that 
many of the more thickly settled coun- 
tries of Europe have a severer cli- 
mate, where the people would natur- 
ally be expected to wear more woolen 
clothing. And that the tariff on for- 
eign wools and manufactures of wool 
is not too high, is not prohibitive, is 
amply attested by the steadily in- 
creasing volume of imports in these 
articles from year to year. 

Schedule Revision Most Unwise. 

The proposition has been made to 
change the tariff schedule by sched- 
ule. Surely no more inequitable pro- 
posal could be made than to put one 
class of manufacturers upon the basis 
of a reduced tariff with regard to 
their output, while keeping them upon 
a higher protective basis with respect 
to their supplies; for it must be evi- 
dent to all that in addition to raw ma- 
terial (which would, of course, be 
comprised in the general schedule un- 
der revision and would, therefore, 
share in the reduction of that sched- 
ule) there still remain the important 
items of general supplies and labor. 
All kinds of machinery, parts of ma- 
chinery, oil, and general mill and of- 
fice supplies, not being included in the 
schedule under revision would remain 
at the higher level. In the matter of 
labor, too, the manufacturers coming 
under any particular schedule suffer- 
ing revision by itself would be at a 
great disadvantage, for while other 
industries enjoying a full measure of 
protection would be able to keep up 
their old wages, the factories coming 
under the reduced tariff would be 
forced to pay higher wages than their 
business warranted, or else see their 
best help go to other industries. And 
what is true of the manufacturer 
who might be the victim of such dis- 
crimination, is also true of all those 
employed by him; they would find 
themselves, with their income serious- 
ly affected as it no doubt would be by 
the new order of things, forced, so far 
as regards their daily wants, upon 
the old protected market. And how 
would such a schedule by schedule re- 
vision work when applied to certain 
towns where the whole life of the 
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community is bound up with a partic- 
ular industry? Evidently the plan for 
piecemeal revision of the tariff, even 
if only partly followed out to its logi- 
cal conclusion, shows itself to be ex- 
tremely unfair, and therefore unde- 
sirable. 
The Tariff and Business. 

Enough has been said to show that 
the protective system of America is 
based, after all, upon true economic 
principles, enough to show without 
question that the amending of the tar- 
iff is not a matter to be undertaken 
lightly or spasmodically. No change 
should be made which would cause 
any sudden or violent interruption or 
readjustment of the business of the 
country, or which would discriminate 
in an unfair way against any particu- 
lar industry or industries. The tariff 
should cease, once for all, to be the 
shuttlecock of political parties; the 
industrial system of the country 
should no longer be confronted at 
every general election with the possi- 
bility of a radical upheaval, paralyz 
ing business for months in advance. 
Whenever the need of tariff revision 
is felt there should be formed a non- 
partisan Board, composed of experts 
from all lines of business, including 
farmers, merchants, and manufactur- 
ers; and the recommendations of such 
a Board should be submitted to Con- 
gress for final action. In this respect 
also something might be learned from 
Germany. There proposed vital 
changes in the tariff, as well as other 
commercial legislation, commercial 
treaties, etc., are first subjected to 
mature consideration by chambers of 
commerce and specially appointed 
committees comprising men selected 
for their high standing and recognized 
ability in their respective lines, and 
consequently the details of the various 
schedules are not decided upon in a 
short session of the legislative body. 

In the United States there is not 
close enough affiliation between the 
lawmakers and the real representa- 
tives of the country’s business inter- 
ests. The drafting of laws affecting 
business and commerce is left too 
much to the legislators themselves, to 
Government officials or to academic 
theorists. The work of all these, it is 
true, is very valuable, but in the last 
analysis the only reliable judges of 
the actual business needs of the coun- 
try must be the representatives of the 
country’s organized business inter- 
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ests. And were the chambers of com- 
nerce throughout the country made 
more truly representative of all busi- 
ness interests, and were a closer or- 
ganization of all such chambers per- 
fected and the services of such an or- 
ganization systematically availed of 
in the framing of all legislation af- 
fecting the country’s business, less 
would be heard of legislation being 
controlled solely by special interests. 
An Important Word From Germany. 
In conclusion it may be of interest 
to note how this question is regarded 
in other countries, especially in those 
which have, in recent years, made 
most progress. It cannot be doubted 
that, of all European nations, Ger- 
many has, in the last forty years, 
shown the greatest economic advance- 
ment. In view of this it seems very 
appropriate to give here the following 
partial translation of an address de- 
livered on Monday, February 15th, o! 
this year, at the meeting of the Ger- 
man Agricultural Council, by Dr. v. 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the Imperial 
Chancellor, Germany’s leading states- 
man and a recognized authority on all 
economic questions, on the subject of 
protection of national labor and agri- 
culture: 


: ; : I am especially grateful to 
your President for his frank admission 
that the prices of many farm products 
have, in the past years, reached an un- 
healthy height, burdening, in a deplorab'e 
manner, a great part of the people. This 
matter cannot be disposed of with the cus- 
tomary cry of Agrarian greed for gain. in 
the last analysis it is a matter closely con- 
nected with the question whether German 
agriculture can enlarge; improve, and 
make more permanent its industry. I am 
sure I shall meet with no opposition from 
you if I unconditionally answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative, and if I state, at 
the same time, that it is a most serious 
economic and political duty of our agri- 
cultural class to solve this problem with 
all the means at their disposal. This they 
can only do if they have a lasting and 
powerful protection. But they must do it! 
Our economic policy has not only in view 
the protection of national labor; it is based 
at the same time upon the will and the 
power of German agriculture to make the 
people, so far as regards their needs for 
farm products, more and ‘more independ- 
ent of foreign countries. This will must 
be transformed into action. The agricul- 
tural class must daily show itself worthy of 
the protection which it enjoys, otherwise 
the foundation will be undermined upon 
which the national structure rests. In the 
last number of the “‘Socialist Monthly Re- 
view” (Sozialistischen Monatshefte) a 
writer of the Social-Democratic party 
reaches the conclusion, based wpon un- 
prejudiced and apparently expert evidence, 
that for Germany the proper Agrarian pol- 
icy is the one which will increase the do- 
mestic agricultural production to the ful- 
lest extent. Such a removal of economic 
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questions from the -ruitless strife of partv 
argument and their return to the domain 
cf sober. economic calculation is what we 
need. 


I will not express an opinion whether 
he agricultural class would have attained 
their object if they had not at the outset 
laid about them, so to speak, with a cer- 
tain recklessness. They were at that time 
badly off, very badly off, and, as is usually 
the case, in the fight between free trade 
and protection, those who had the least 
practical experience fought most bitterly 
for principles and dogmas. Whoever to- 
day regards, impartially and in its gen- 
era! outlines, the picture of Germany's 
economic growth must admit, in addition 
to the fact of her wonderful development, 
that in this development no class has been 
treated as a step-child, neither agriculture 
nor industry nor trade, neither employer 
nor workman. Therefore we should see 
an end on all sides of such arguments as 
may occur between step-brothers and step- 
sisters, but which cannot be permanently 
tolerated between real brothers and sis- 
ters. I do not know what better proof our 
economic policy could give of its useful- 
ness than in its practical achievements and 
results; and what has shown itself to be 
true, that we must and will keep. 


Germany, it must be remembered, 
whose area is much smaller than that 
of the United States, has a density of 
population ten times as great. Yet 
Germany, while developing her trade 
in exports to a most marvelous degree, 
has been able, under her tariff policy, 
to give the fullest protection in the 
home market to national industry and 
to develop, in a most thorough and 
scientific manner, her national agri- 
culture, practically up to the last 
square foot of land available. 


There is no doubt whatever that 
the high prices prevalent in the Unit- 
ed States during the last few years 
have been due to the incomplete utili- 
zation of the country’s resources and 
not to their insufficiency. A correct 
understanding of this subject must 
be acquired by all before it is too late; 
before, by means of a false tariff pol- 
icy, conditions are made worse in- 
stead of better, and before the agri- 
cultural and industrial activities of 
the country are weakened and its 
whole economic forces seriously in- 
jured. 





The success of a paper from th: 
financial ‘standpoint depends upon 
the intrinsic value of its advertising 
pages. We are trying to make this 
paper pay the entire cost of publish- 
ing by advertisements. You can make 
these advertisements most valuable 
when answering them if you will just 
state that you saw the advertisement 
in The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 
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The New Republican Wool Bill 


and the Report Submitted With It 


HE very able and complete re- 
C port of the Tariff Board on 
wool was presented to the 
House on the 21st of December 
last. The majority members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means have 
had it now for over three months for 
deliberation, and it is to be presumed 
that it has been read by some of them, 
at least. Upon the facts contained in 
this repert it seems that they are not 
able to make any chanses in the bill 
heretofore introduced in the House by 
the Chairman of that Committee. They 
have again brought that bill into the 
House as the best that the party they 
represent is able to present on the 
subject of a tariff on wool. They 
have apparently settled down upon 
the conviction that no amount of in- 
formation is of any avail in the for- 
mation. of a Democratic tariff bill for 
revenue only. 


‘' The minority of the Committee 
have, however, framed a bill based 
upon the facts set- forth in the report 
of the Tariff Board, a copy of which 
bill is attached to these views, and 
which the minority have offered in 
Committee as a substitute, and also 
propose to offer in the House. The 
report of the Tariff Board has been 
read through carefully, and the du- 
ties fixed in this bill are based upon 
the report of the Board. 


The minority of the Committee 
have endeavored to adjust the rates in 
accordance with the doctrine of pro- 
tection by prescribing a duty equiva- 
lent to the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad as 
found by the Board. In fixing the 
rate of duty upon wool they have 
adopted the system of a specific duty 
per pound upon the clean content of 
the wools. This plan of a duty upon 
the clean content of the wools was 
first suggested by a Republican mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means more than three years ago, and 
an investigation was had to endeavor 
to carry it into effect because of the 
suggestion made then. The Tariff 
Board took up the investigation of the 

. subject, and their report shows in the 
most conclusive way why an ad va- 


lorem rate on wool should not be 
adopted. 

The argument in brief is: 

If the basic idea of the duty on 
wools is to give the domestic grower 
permanent protection, it should re- 
main as uniformly effective as pos- 
sible under all changes of foreign con- 
ditions. Ad valorem duties would not 
accomplish this, being ineffective in 
times of over-production and low 
prices abroad and giving an unneces- 
sarily high protection in times of scar- 
city and high prices in foreign coun- 
tries. 

In this view they are in harmony 
with every Secretary of the Treasury 
except Walker, and with every for- 
eign government. 

The method recommended by them 


of a duty on the clean content and. 


adopted in this bill is fair, practical, 
equitable, and easy of enforcement. 
There is no difficulty in arriving at 
the clean content in any package of 
wool. Such a duty avoids all the in- 
equities growing out of the present 
system of a pound rate upon wool in 
the grease increased and multiplied to 
equalize the duty in the various stages 
of its manufacture. There is no equal- 
ization in the present system, while 
there is absolute equality when the 
duty on the clean content is adopted. 
The method of ascertainment is sim- 
ple and absolutely correct. With all 
the defects pointed out in the ad va- 
lorem system and all the merits in 
this system we are led to wonder why 
the latter was not adopted by the ma- 
jority of the Committee. Why should 
they run the risk of destroying any in- 
dustry by duties grossly inadequate 
when they have ample and correct 
data? 

We have divided wools into two 
intead of three classes, uniting former 
class 1 and class 2 into class 1 in this 
bill and making class 3 class 2 of 
this bill. There is no reason why there 
should be any distinction in a tariff 
bill between the first two classes. We 
have fixed the rate of duty on class 1 
of this bill at 18 cents per pound on 
the clean content of the wool. This 
measures the difference between the 


cost of production at home and abroad 
on nearly all the wool imported and 
the bulk of the wool grown in the 
United States, especially in the West- 
ern States. 


Under the present law our imports 
have been largely confined to raw 
wools, which produce the largest per- 
centage of scoured wool. Under the 
“skirting clause” all but the very best 
wool in the fleece was cut out and 
much of the Australian and South 
American wools imported into the 
United States produced a much larger 
percentage of clean wools than those 
imported into Great Britain and Ger- 
many. We were cut off from the im- 
portation of a large class of wools 
which were very valuable for use in 
manufacture, but were also so con- 
ditioned that our people could not af- 
ford to pay the duty of 11 or 12 cents 
per pound upon the large amount of 
dirt included in the natural fleece. 
This bill opens the wool markets of 
the world to us and still preserves the 
home market for the American pro- 
ducer. 


In the various manufactures of 
wool we have been able to correct the 
inequitable duties put upon wool in 
the present law. In other words, the 
compensatory rates in the present 
law are out of proportion to the neces- 
sary rates on the amount of wool used 
in manufacture. Under our proposed 
bill, by the aid of the Tariff Board’s 
report, we have been able to fix with 
a high degree of accuracy the actual 
amount of clean wool used in the ar- 
ticle manufactured and the waste in- 
curred in manufacture, so that the 
various specific duties that we have 
placed upon yarns, cloths, and cloth- 
ing represent only the actual amount 
of wool consumed in the various man- 
ufacturing processes. There will be 
no difficulty. in administering this 
part of the law. All vegetable fibers 
can be easily removed from the wool 
by carbonization. The amount of wool 
actually used, even in a suit of clothes, 
can be determined with great accur- 
acy at the custom house. We have 
been abundantly assured of these facts 
by experts in the customs service. 
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i These processes will prevent the col- 
j lection of a wool duty upon the cotton, 


so largely used in manufacturing 
cloths, and will make a radical reduc- 
tion in the high ad valorem rates 
which resulted from the compensatory 
rates under the present law. 


The Tariff Board’s report was a 
revelation on the subject of conver- 
sion costs at home and abroad. The 
fiction in reference to the greater ef- 
ficiency of the American laborer in 
in the textile industries was most thor- 
oughly exploded. The Board found 


that the English spinner was cap- 
able of producing a larger output than 
his American rival by reason of the 
fact that the maximum speed of the 
loom has been attained in England. 
The weekly wage was much less 
abroad. The thorough investigation 
by the Tariff Board of these ques- 
tions, making so many comparisons of 
the cost, not alone of the weekly wage 
nor of piece work, but the cost of 
making goods in quantities of a thou- 
sand yards of the same quality in each 
instance in the United States and in 
Great Britain or France justifies the 
conclusions of the Board. The tests 
reported prove absolutely that, gen- 
erally speaking, taking into consider- 
ation experience, efficiency, wages, 
and every other element, the labor 
cost per yard in the United States is 
double that of the labor cost abroad. 
The Board. used so many examples and 
reported upon them so clearly that it 
was not difficult to figure the duty 
necessary to compensate for the dif- 
ference in cost at home and abroad of 
the conversion of wool into its var- 
ious forms of manufactures. Upon 
the manufactured articles we have 
therefore taken the clean content duty 
upon the wool used and upon no other 
material used. Then we have added 
an ad valorem duty equal to the dif- 
ference in conversion cost and the re- 
sult has been a radical reduction in 
the rates, amounting on the average to 
40 per cent. 


On the goods made largely of cot- 
ton, which now enter so extensively 
into the woolen industry, the reduc- 
tion of rates will be very marked. It 
would be impossible to show how 
great this reduction is until we have 
actual importations of these goods un- 
der this bill, if enacted into law, be- 
cause we have now no report showing 
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the amount of cotton admixture which 
pays duty as wool. 

We have made the greater reduc- 
tion of rates on the cheaper classes of 
goods. We have made a great reduc- 
tion on combed wool, or tops, but we 
have put the actual specific pound 
duty on the wool used and a 5 per 
cent ad valorem, which will cover the 
difference in cost of conversion. 


We have reduced the duty on wool- 
en rags and flocks from 10 to 2 cents 





Frank D. Miracle, Treasurer. 


a pound. The 10 cents was placed 
there to exclude rags from abroad, 
the idea being that the rags coming in 
would contain infectious and disease 
germs and be undesirable; but it is 
found that 2 cents a pound will keep 
out all the old worn rags and let in at 
competitive rates only the rags from 
new cloth, such as the cuttings from 
tailor made clothing and the like, a 
desirable product to use in the manu- 
facture of cloth and clothing. 


On the wools of class 2, carpet 
wools, we have made a radical change 
in the duties. Carpet wools are from 
the fleeces of native sheep which have 
not been improved by admixture of 
other- blood, and of which none are 
now produced in this country. There 
is, therefore, from a_ protectionist 
point of view, no need for a duty on 
such wools. Its removal will inter- 
fere with no domestic industry. The 
objection urged to making these wools 
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free of entry heretofore has been that 
some portions of some of the fleeces 
are used in manufacturing clothing. 
The percentage has been small, but to 
guard against any use of such wools 
in making clothing we have provided 
that the duty shall be paid and a draw- 
back shall be allowed upon proving 
that such wools have been consumed 
in the manufacture of carpets. This 
makes the wools free when manufac- 
tured into carpets and dutiable when 
used in making clothing. 

The treatment of the two classes of 
wools in the Underwood bill and in the 
proposed substitute bill illustrates the 
difference in the two theories. We 
would put a duty upon the wools im- 
ported of class 1, of which we produce 
about three-fifths of our consumption, 
equal to the difference in cost in or- 
der to protect the growing of wool in 
this country. But where we do not 
produce the wool, as in class 2, and 
need it as material for manufactur- 
ing, we let it in free of duty. On the 
other hand, every bill introduced by 
the majority during this Congress has 
reduced the duty on the manufactured 
goods, when the article is produced in 
this country, to a, point which gener- 
ally cuts off American competition in 
our own markets. And if the mater- 
ial was not produced here and had to 
be imported, and was necessary for 
use in manufacturing, the majority 
have put a revenue duty upon the ma- 
terial in order, avowedly, to cripple 
the manufacturer who uses such ma- 
terial. With free carpet wools we have 
greatly reduced the duty on carpets. 
The subject of the cost of converting 
wool into carpets was not treated in 
the report of the Tariff Board, but we 
have positive information that the re- 
duced duties in the bill here presented 
will be sufficient to cover the differ- 
ence in production cost at home and 
abroad. 


When this bill of the majority, H. 
R. 11,019, was presented to the House 
by the Democrats on the 6th of June 
last, the views of the Republican min- 
ority contained the following, which 
we now reiterate: 


It is difficult to understand on any econ- 
omic principle why this bill is pressed just 
at this time. We have a Tariff Board, at 
an anuual expense of $250,000, which has 
been engaged for several months in the in- 
vestigation of Schedule K, and we.are as- 
sured that this Board will be ready to re- 
port fully on the ist of December next. 
The wool schedule is difficult and intri- 
cate, and directly involves the welfare and 
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living of more than a half million people. 
Changes, when made, should be with the 
greatest care and study and with all the 
intelligent aid we can muster. 

Without any hearings or new data, with 
no information later than that of two years 
ago, this bill is forced upon the House at 
the mandate of a political caucus. There 
can be no expectation that it will pass the 
other House or be even considered there 
before December next, at least. 

The bill itself is unlike any legislation 
ever attempted on this subject, and is a 
radical departure from all party platforms 
and economic principles. 

The only reason or excuse for the exis- 
tence of this bill is that given by the 
Democratic caucus in their resolution. As 
the caucus seems to be the only body doing 
any legislating at this time, the action 
taken at the time it put this bill upon its’ 
passage must be taken as expressing the 
views of the majority. The caucus resolu- 
tion was passed-along with the adoption of 
this bill, and was put into the Congres- 
sional Record at the same time the bill was 
introduced in the House. The caucus edict 
has also gone forth that no amendment will 
be allowed in the House. The caucus is 
supreme, the House is its weak echo. 

The caucus resolution tells us that this 
bill “is not to be construed as the aband- 
onment of any Democratic policy,’ but in 
view of “the depleted and depleting condi- 
tion of the Public Treasury—a result of 
Republican extravagance—a tariff of 20 
per cent ad valorem on raw wool is now 
proposed as a revenue necessity.” 

“Revenue necessity’”’ is the only reason 
so.far given for this tariff on raw wool. 

The statement as to the condition of the 
Treasury here given is absolutely false, as 
proven by Treasury daily statement. On 
May 31, the day before this caucus, there 
was an actual surplus of receipts over dis- 
bursements for the past eleven months of 
the fiscal year which will end on the 30th 
day of this month of June of $6,875,914.37. 
One year ago, on May 31, 1910, there was 
a deficit for the like period of eleven 
months of $13,275,110.35. The Treasury 
was not depleted, but was better off by 
$20,151,024.72 on the date of the caucus 
than on the same day in 1910. This gain 
has increased daily since, and is now about 
$22,000,000. 

The Secretary’s report made in December 
last shows a surplus of receipts over ex- 
penditures at the close of the year June 
30, 1910, of $15,806,328.94. 

On this same basis, with corporation-tax 
receipts coming in, their surplus on June 
30th, next, for the year will be more than 
$36,000,000. 3 

In the words of the most distinguished 
Democratic leader: 

“Let no Democratic advocate of a tax on 
wool masquerade behind the pretense that 
he is voting for a revenue tariff; let him 
not add hypocrisy to the sin he commits 
against his party.” . 

The bill is not drawn on lines for the 
production of revenue on raw wool. With 
a duty of 20 per cent on wool the duty on 
manufactured cloth is too low to enable our 
manufacturers to pay the wool duty and 
still compete with imported cloths. The bill 
is much worse than the Wilson for the 
weavers of cloth. Under that the wool was 
free and the duties on woolens greater. 
What wool came in would come as cloths 
under this bill. 

But the mills here on most lines must 
soon close, and the farmer, unable to find 
market for his wool, must destroy his 
flocks. The experience under the Wilson 
bill demonstrates this. 








This bill was printed for the use of the 
caucus, together with some statistics, which 
we are promised will appear in the Com- 
mittee report. 

On page 22 of the caucus print appears a 
summary of estimated imports and duties, 
from which we extract: 

Results under present law for present 
year ending June 30, 1910: 
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States, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
August 5, 1909. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
act entitled ‘“‘An act to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 5, 1909, be, 





Results under present Estimated results for 
law for year ending 
June 30, 1910 


12-month period under Increase 


proposed law 
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$47,687,293.20 
23,057,357.78 





$19,293,706.80 
40,773,357.78 


$66,991,000.00 
63,831,000.00 














_ Value per pound, $0.186. 


Dividing the above increase in imports 
of raw wool ($19,293,706.80) by the value 
given ($0.186 per pound), we have an in- 
creaséd import of raw wool, estimated by 
this Committee in weight of 103,800,000 
pounds. 


The above increase in fabrics imported 
was $40,773,642.22, of which 60 per cent 
is estimated to be the value of the wool! to 
make the fabrics—$24,464,185.33. 

The fabric is estimated at $1 per pound, 
and it takes three and one-half pounds of 
wool in the. fleece to make a pound of 
cloth. Multiplying the above by three ana 
one-half we have a result of pounds of raw 
wool of 85,621,147.60; a total of wool im- 
ports equivalent to 189,421,147 pounds, 
which is equivalent to 60 per cent of the 
annual production of domestic wool, aver- 
aging less than 315,000,000 pounds. 

We do not care to go into the many 
objections to this bill which we might urge. 

For purely political reasons this- cold- 
blooded measure is brought forward. If it 
could become a law, it would slaughter the 
sheep as in 1894 and close the mills much 
more universally. 


Instead of the deficit in the reven- 
ues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1911, predicted by the Chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the official reports show a surplus of 
$47,234,377.10—a pretty healthy 
showing for a “depleted and depleting 
condition of the Public Treasury.” 
The official returns up to date indi- 
cate a surplus of not less than $35,- 
000,000 for the present fiscal year. 
What new excuse will be invented now 
for a revenue duty on Schedule K can 
not be conjectured until the majority 
report is seen. 


We invite the majority to co-oper- 
att with us in passing the bill we pre- 
sent, and make a radical reduction 
now, instead of preventing a reduction 
by adhering to their bill on Sched- 
ule K. 

In notes to the bill we append we 
have shown the changes of the rates 
from the present law in such in- 
stances as there is no change in clas- 
sification. 


New Republican Bill. 


A bill to amend and an act entitled “An 
act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
encourage the industries of the United 








and the same is hereby, amended by strik- 


ing out all of the paragraphs of Schedule K 
of section one of said act, from 360 to 395, 
inclusive of both, and inserting in place 
thereof the following: ; 

1. All wools, hair of the camel, goat, al- 
paca, and other like animals shall be di- 
vided, tor the purpose of fixing the duties 
to be charged thereon, into the two. follow- 
ing classes: 

2. Class one, that is to say, merino, mes- 
tiza, metz, or metis wools, or other wools 
of merino blood, immediate or remote, 
Down clothing wools, and wools of like 
character with any of the preceding, in- 
cluding Bagdad wool, China lamb’s wool, 
Castel Branco, Adrianople skin wool or 
butcher’s wool, and such as have been 
heretofore usually imported into the Unit- 
ed States from Buenos Aires, New Zeal- 
and, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, 
Great Britain, Canada, Egypt, Morocco, and 
elsewhere, and Leicester, Cotswold, Lincoln- 
shire, Down combing wools, Canada long 
wools, or other like combing wools of Eng- 
lish blood, and usually known by the terms 
herein used, and all wools not hereinafter 
included in class two, and also the hair of 
the camel, Angora goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals. 


Note.—This paragraph includes para- 
graphs 1 and 2 of the present law. 


%. Class 2, that is to say, Donskoi, native 
South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, na- 
tive Smyrna, Russian camel’s hair, and all 
such wools of like character as have been 
heretofore usually imported into the United 
States from Turkey, Greece, Syria, and else- 
where, excepting improved wools herein- 
after provided for. 

4. The standard samples of all wools, 
which are now or may be hereaftér deposit- 
ed in the principal custom-houses of the 
United States under the authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall be the 
standards for the classification of wools 
under this act, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to renew these 
standards and to make such additions to 
them from time to time as may be re- 
quired, and he shall cause to be deposited 
like standards in other custom-houses of 
the United States when they may be needed. 

5. Whenever wools of class 2 shall have 
been improved by the admixture of merino 
or English blood, from their present char- 
acter, as represented by the standard sam- 
ples now or hereafter to be deposited in 
the principal custom-houses of the United 
States, such improved wools shall be clas- 
sified for duty as Class 1. 

6. If any bale or package of wool or 
hair specified in this act, invoiced or en- 
tered as of class 2, or claimed by the im- 
porter to be dutiable as of class 2, shall 
contain any wool or hair subject to the 
rate of duty of class one, the whole bale 
or package shall be subject to the rate of 
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duty chargeable on wool of class 1; and if 
any bale or package be claimed by the 
importer to be shoddy, mungo, flocks, 
wool, hair, or other material of any class 
specified in this act, and such bale contain 
any admixture of any one or more of said 
materials, or of any other material, the 
whole bale or package shall be subject to 
duty at the highest rate imposed upon any 
article in said bale or package. 

7. The duty on all wools and hair of 
class 1, if imported in the grease, shall 
be laid upon the basis of its clean content. 
The clean content shall be determined by 
scouring tests, which shall be made accord- 
ing to regulations which the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe. The duty on 
all wools and hair of class 1 imported in 
the grease shail be 18 cents per pound on 
the clean content, as defined above. If 
imported scoured, the duty shall be 19 cents 
per pound. 


Note.—Present law, duty on wool in the 
grease, class 1, 11 cents; class 2, 12 cents 
per pound; this bill, 18 cents per pound on 
the clean content. 


8. The duty on all wools of class 2, in- 
cluding camel’s hair of class 2, imported in 
their natural condition, shall be 7 cents 
per pound. If scoured, 19 cents per pound: 
Provided, That on consumption of wools of 
class 2, including camel’s hair, in the man- 
ufacture of carpets, druggets and- bockings, 
printed, colored, or otherwise, mats, rugs 
for floors, screens, covers, hassocks, bed- 
sides, art squares, and portions of carpets 
or carpeting hereafter manufactured or 
produced in the United States in whole or 
in part from wools of class 2, including 
camel’s hair, upon which duties have been 
paid, there shall be allowed to the manu- 
facturer or producer of such articles a 

drawback equal in amount to the duties 
’ paid less 1 per centum of such duties on 
the amount of the wools of class 2, includ- 
ing camel’s hair of class 2, contained there- 
in; such drawback shall be paid under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe. 


Note.—Present law, when valued at not 
over 12 cents a pound, 4 cents per pound; 
when valued at over 12 cents a pound, 
7 cents a pound. The above provision 
makes these wools free of duty when used 
in the manufacture of carpets. 


9. The duty on wools of the skin shall 
be 2 cents less per pound than is imposed 
upon the clean content, as provided for 
wools of class 1, and 1 cents less per 
pound than is imposed upon wools of class 
2 imported in their natural condition, the 
quantity to be ascertained under such rules 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe. 


10. Top waste and slubbing waste, 18 
cents per pound. 


Note.—Present law, 30 cents per pound; 
this bill, 18 cents per pound. 


11. Roving waste and ring waste, 14 
cents per pound. 


Note.—Present law, 30 cents per pound; 
this bill, 14 cents per pound. 


12. Noils, carbonized, 14 cents per 
pound. 

13. Noils, not carbonized, 11 cents per 
pound. 


Note.—Present law, all noils 20 cents 
per pound; this bill, noils, carbonized, 14 
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cents per pound; not carbonized, 11 cents 
per pound. 


14. Garnetted waste, 11 
pound. 


Note.—Present law, 30 cents per pound; 
this bill, 11 cents per pound. 


15. Thread waste, yarn waste, and wool 
wastes not specified, 9 1-2 cents per pound. 


Note.—Present law, 20 cents per pound; 
this bill, 9 1-2 cents per pound. 


16. Shoddy, mungo, and wool extract, 
8 cents per pound. 


Note.—Present law, shoddy, 25 cents 
per pound; mungo, 10 cents per pound; 
wool extract, 20 cents per pound; this bill, 
8 cents per pound. 


17. Woolen rags and flocks, 2 cents per 
pound. 


cents per 


Note.—Present law, 10 cents per pound; 
this ball, 2 cents per pound. 


18. Combed wool or’tops, made wholly 
or in part of wool, or camel’s hair, 20 
cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein, and in addition thereto 5 per 
centum ad valorem. 


Note.—Present law, tops valued at not 
over 20 cents per pound, 24 3-4 cents per 
pound and 30 per cent ad valorem; valued 
over 20 cents a pound, 36 2-3 cents per 
pound and 30 per cen tad valorem; this bill, 
all tops 20 cents per pound and 5 per cent 
ad valorem. 

19. Wool and hair which have been ad- 
vanced in any manner or by any process of 
manufacture bevond the washed or scoured 
condition, but less advanced than yarn, not 
specially provided for in this section, 20 
cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein, and in addition thereto 8 per cen- 
tum ad valorem. 

Note.—Present law, valued at not more 
than 40 cents a pound, 33 cents per pound 
and 50 per centum ad valorem; valued 
above 40 cents and not above 70 cents, 44 
cents per pound and 50 per cent advalorem; 
valued at over 70 cents, 44 cents per pound 
and 55 per cent ad valorem; this bill, 20 
cents per pound and 8 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

20. On yarns, made wholly or in part of 
wool, valued at not more than 30 cents 
per pound, the duty shall be 211-2 cents 
per pound on the wool contained therein, 


and in addition thereto 10 per tentum ad 
valorem, 


Note.—Present law, 271-2 cents per 
pound and 35 per cent ad valorem; this 
bill, 211-2 cents per pound and 10 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Valued at more than 30 cents and not 
more than 50 cents per pound, 21 1-2 cents 
per pound on the wool contained therein, 
and in addition thereto 15 per centum ad 
valorem. 


Note.—Present law, 381-2 cents per 
pound and 40 per cent ad valorem; this 


bill, 211-2 cents per pound and 15 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Valued at more than 50 cents and not 
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more than 80 cents per pound, 21 1-2 cents 
per pund on the wool contained therein, 
and in addition thereto 20 per centum ad 
valorem. 


Note.—Present law, 381-2 cents per 
pound and 40 per cent ad valorem; this 
bill, 211-2 cents per pound and 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Valued at more than 80 cents per pound, 
211-2 cents per pound on the wool con- 


tained therein, and in addition thereto 25 
per centum ad valorem. 


Note.—Present law, 381-2 cents per 
pound and 40 per cent ad valorem; this 
bill, 2112 cents per pound and 25 per 
cent ad valorem. ‘ 

21. On cloths, knit fabrics, flannels, 
felts, and all fabrics of every description 
made wholly or in part of wool, not spe- 
cially provided for in this section, valued 
at not more than 40 cents per pound, the 
duty shall be 25 cents per pound on the 


wool contained therein, and in addition 
thereto 30 per centum ad valorem. 


Note.—Present law, 33 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent ad valorem; this bill, 25 © 
cents a pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. 


Valued at more than 40 cents and not 
more than 60 cents per pound, 26 cents per 
pound on the wool contained therein, and 
in addition thereto 35 per centum ad va- 
lorem. : 


Note.—Present law, 44 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent ad valorem; this bill, 26 
cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Valued at more than 60 cents and not 
more than 80 cents per pound, 26 cents per 
pound on the wool contained therein, and 


in addition thereto 40 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 


Note.—Present law, valued at more than 
60 cents and not above 70 cents, 44 cents 
a pound and 50 per cent ad valorem; val- 
ued at more than 70 cents and not more 
than 80 cents, 44 cents per pound and 55 
per cent ad valorem; this bill, 26 cents per 
pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Valued at more than 80 cents and not 
more than $1 per pound, 26 cents per 
pound on the wool contained therein, and 
in addition thereto 45 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

Note.—Present law, 44 cents a pound 
and 55 per cent ad valorem; this bill, 26 
cents per pound and 45 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

Valued at more than $1 and not more 
than $1.50 per pound, 26 cents per. pound 


on the wool contained therein, and in ad- 
dition thereto 50 per centum ad valorem. 


Note.—Present law, 44 cents per pound 
and 55 per cent ad valorem; this bill, 26 
cents per pound and 50 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 


Valued at more than $1.50 per pound, 
26 cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein, and in addition thereto 55 per 
centum ad valorem, 


Note.—Present law, 44 cents per pound 
and 55 per cent ad valorem; this bill, 26 
cents a pound and 55 per cent ad valorem. 
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22. On blankets and flannels for un- 
derwear composed wholly or in part of 
wool, valued at not more than 40 cents per 
pound, the duty shall be 23 1-2 cents per 
pound on the wool contained therein, and 
in addition thereto 20 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 


Note.—Present law, 22 cents per pound 
and 30 per cent ad valorem; this bill, 23 1-2 
cents per pound on the wool content and 
20 per cent ad valorem. 


Valued at more than 40 cents and not 
more than 50 cents per pound, 23 1-2 cents 
per pound on the wool contained therein, 
and in addition thereto 25 per centum ad 
valorem. 


Note.—Present law, 33 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent ad valorem; this bill, 
23 1-2 cents per pound on the wool con- 
tent and 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Valued at more than 50 ¢ents per pound, 
23 1-2 cents per pound on the wool con- 
tained therein, and in addition thereto 30 
per centum ad valorem. 


Note.—Present law, 33 cents per pound 
and 40 per cent ad valorem; this bill, 
23 1-2 cents per pound on the wool content 
and 30 per cent ad valorem. 


Flannels pay the same duty as women’s 
dress goods, coat linings, etc., and are rated 
in yards and not in pounds. 

Provided, That on blankets over three 
yards in length the same duties shall be 
paid as on cloths. 

23. On ready-made clothing and arti- 
cles of wearing apparel, knitted or woven, 
of every description, made up or manufac- 
tured wholly or in part and composed 
wholly or in part of wool, the rate of duty 
shall be as follows: 

If valued at not more than 40 cents per 
pound, the duty shall be 25 cents per pound 
on the wool contained therein, and in ad- 
dition thereto 35 per centum ad valorem. 

If valued at more than 40 cents and not 
more than 60 cents per pound, 26 cents per 
pound on the wool contained therein, and 
in addition thereto 40 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

If valued at more than 60 cents and not 
more than 80 cents per pound, 26 cents 
per pound on the wool contained therein, 
and in addition thereto 45 per centum ad 
valorem. 

If valued at more than 80 cents and not 
more than $1 per pound, 26 cents per pound 
on the wool contained therein, and in ad- 
dition thereto 50 per centum ad valorem. 

If valued at more than $1 and not more 
than $1.50 per pound, 26 cents per pound 
on the wool contained therein, and in ad- 
dition thereto 55 per centum ad valorem. 

If valued at more than $1.50 per pound. 
26 cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein, and in addition thereto 60 per 
centum ad valorem. 

24. On all manufactures of every de- 
scription made wholly or in part of wool, 
not specially provided for in this section, 
the duty shall be 26 cents per pound on 
the wool contained therein, and in addition 
thereto 50 per centum ad valorem: Provid- 
ed, That if the component material of 
chief value in such manufactures is wood, 
paper, rubber, or any of the baser metals, 
the duty shall be 26 cents per pound on 
the wool contained therein, and in addition 
thereto 35 per centum ad valorem, and if 
the component material of chief value in 
such manufactures is silk, fur, precious or 
semi-precious stones, or gold, silver or 
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platinum, the duty shall be 26 cents per 
pound on the wool contained therein, and 
in addition thereto 55 per centum ad va- 
lorem, 

25. On handmade Aubusson, Axminster, 
Oriental, and similar carpets and rugs, 
made wholly or in part of wool, the rate of 
duty shall be 50 per centum ad valorem; 
on all other carpets of every description, 
gruggets and bockings, printed, colored, or 
otherwise, mats, rugs for floors, screens, 
covers, hassocks, bedsides, art squares, and 
portions of carpets or carpeting made 
wholly or in part of wool the duty shall be 
30 per centum ad valorem. 

26. Whenever, in any sckedule of this 
act. the word ‘‘wool’’ is used in connection 
with a manufactured article of which it is 
a component material, it shall be held to 
include wool or hair of the sheep, camel, 
goat, alpaca, or other animal, whether 
menufactured by the woolen, worsted, felt, 
or any other process. 

27. The foregoing paragraphs, provi:- 
ing the rates of dutv herein for manufac- 
tures of wool. shall take effect on the 
first day of January, 1913. 


Note.—The rates given above do not 
show the full change in the duty, because 
under the present law the duty per pound 
is applicable to the weight only on the 
amount of scoured wool consumed in the 
manufacture. The same applies to cloth- 
ing, but in a still greater degree, so that no 
comparison with the pound and ad valorem 
rates are made under that paragraph. 
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“THE DEMOCRATIC WOOL BILL.” 


A bill to reduce the duties on wool 
and manufactures of wool. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that on and after the first 
day of January, nineteen hundred and 
thirteen, the articles hereinafter enu- 
merated, described, and provided for 
shall, when imported from any for- 
eign country into the United States or 
into any of its possessions (excevt the 
Philippine Islands and the islands of 
Guam and Tutuila), be subjected to 
the duties hereinafter provided, and 
no others; that is to say: 


1. On wool of the sheen, hair of 
the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like 
animals, and on all wools and hair on 
the skin of such animals, the duty 
shall be 20 per centum ad valorem. 

2. On all noils, top waste, card 
waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, 
ring waste, yarn waste, bur waste, 
thread waste, garnetted waste, shod- 
dies, mungo, flocks, wool extract, car- 
bonized wool, carbonized noils, and on 
all other wastes and on rugs com- 
posed wholly or in part of wool, ana 
not specially provided for in this Act, 
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the duty shall be 20 per centum ad 
lorem. 

3. On combed wool or tops and rov- 
ing or roping, made wholly or in part 
of wool or camel’s hair, and on other 
wool and hair which have been ad- 
vanced in any manner or by any pro- 
cess of manufacture beyond the 
washed or scoured condition, not spe- 
cially provided for in this Act, the 
duty shall be 25 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

4. On yarns made wholly or in 
part of wool, the duty shall be 30 per 
centum ad valorem. 

5. On cloths, knit fabrics, felts not 
woven, and all manufactures of every 
description made, by any process, 
wholly or in part of wool, not spe- 
cially provided for in this Act, the 
duty shall be 40 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

6. On blankets and flannels, com- 
posed wholly or in part of wool, the 
duty shall be 30 per centum ad va- 
lorem: Provided, That on flannels 
composed wholly or in part of wool, 
valued at above 50 cents per pound, 
the duty shall be 45 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

7. On women’s and children’s 
dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, bunting, and goods of similar 
description and character, composed 
wholly or in part of wool, and not 
specially provided for in this Act, 
the duty shall be 45 per centum ad 
valorem. 

8. On clothing, ready-made, and 
articles of wearing apparel of every 
description, including shawls whether 
knitted or woven, and knitted articles 
of every description made up or man- 
ufactured wholly or in part,.and not 
specially provided for in this Act, 
composed wholly or in part of wool, 
the duty shall be 45 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

9. On webbings, gorings, suspend- 
ers, braces, bandings, beltings, bind- 
ings, braids, galloons, edgings, insert- 
ings, flouncings, fringes, gimps, 
cords, cords and tassels, ribbons, orn- 
aments, laces, trimmings, and arti- 
cles made wholly or in part of lace, 
embroideries and all articles embroid- 
ered by hand or machinery, head nets, 
nettings, buttons or barrel buttons or 
buttons of other forms for tassels or 
ornaments, and manufactures of wool 
ornamented with beads or spangles of 
whatever material composed, on any 
of the foregoing made of wool or of 
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which wool is a component material, 
whether containing india rubber or 
not, the duty shall be 35 per centum 
ad valorem. 

10. On Aubusson, Axminster, mo- 
quette, and chenille carpets, figured 
or plain, and all carpets or carpeting 
of like character or description, the 
duty shall be 40 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

11. On Saxony, Wilton, and Tour- 
nay velvet carpets, figured or plain, 
and all carpets or carpeting of like 
character or description, the duty 
shall be 35 per centum ad valorem. 

12. On Brussels carpets, figured 
or plain, and all carpets or carpeting 
of like character or description, the 
duty shall be 30 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

13. On velvet and tapestry velvet 
carpets, figured or plain, printed on 
the warp or otherwise, and all car- 
pets or carpeting of like character or 
description, the duty shall be 35 per 
centum ad valorem. 

14. On tavestry Brussels carpets, 
figured or plain, and all carpets or 
carpeting of like character or de- 
scrinvtion, printed on the warp or oth- 
erwise, the duty shall be 30 per cen- 
tum ad valorem. 

15. On treble ingrain, three-ply, 
and all-chain Venetian carpets, the 
duty shall be 30 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

16. On wool Dutch and two-ply in- 
grain carpets, the duty shall be 25 
per centum ad valorem. 

17. On carpets of every descrip- 
tion, woven whole for rooms, and Or- 
iental, Berlin, Aubusson, Axminster, 
and similar rugs, the duty shall be 
50 per centum ad valorem. 

18. On druggets and. bockings, 
printed, colored, or otherwise, the 
duty shall be 25 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

19. On carpets and carpeting of 
wool, flax, or cotton, or comnosed in 
part of any of them, not svecially pro- 
vided for in this Act, and on mats, 
matting, and rugs of cotton, the duty 
shall be 25 per centum ad valorem. 

20. Mats, rugs for floors, screens, 
covers, hassocks, bed sides, art 
squares, and other portions of carpets 
or carpeting, made wholly or in part 
of wool, and not snecially provided 
for in this Act, shall be subjected to 
the rate of duty herein imposed on 
carpets or carpeting of like character 
or description. 
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21. Whenever in this Act the word 
“wool” is used in connection with a 
manufactured article of which it is a 
component material, it shall be held 
to include wool or hair of the sheep, 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other like ani- 
mals, whether manufactured by the 
woolen, worsted, felt, or any other 
process. : 

Sec. 2. That on and after the day 
when this Act shall go into effect all 
goods, wares, and merchandise prev- 
iously imported, and hereinbefore 
enumerated, described, and provided 
for, for which no entry has_ been 
made, and all such goods, wares, and 
merchandise previously entered with- 
out payment of duty and under bond 
for warehousing, transportation, or 
any other purpose, for which no per- 
mit of delivery to the importer or his 
agent has been issued, shall be sub- 
jected to the duties imposed by this 
Act and no other duty, upon the en- 
try or the withdrawal thereof. 

Sec. 3. That all Acts and parts of 
Acts in conflict with the provisions of 
this Act be, and the same are hereby, 
repealed. This Act shall take effect 
and be in force on and after the first 
day of January, nineteen hundred and 
thirteen. 





THE RABBIT PEST IN NEW ZEALAND. 


According to Mr. E. Clifton, of the 
Agricultural Department, the rabbit 
pest remains in about its usual con- 
dition. On country where it is sim- 
ply dealt with as a nuisance effective 
control is maintained, but where 
trapping for export is practiced the 
reverse is the case. This business 
has assumed large proportions, and 
the rabbit is preserved. Some land 
owners demand a royalty or charge 
from trappers for the privilege of ex- 
ploiting their country. The interests 
in trapping occupy the attention of 
many people. The trapper, the land 
owner, the store keeper (who usually 
is the financier of the trapper), the 
carriers (who collect from the trap- 
pers and transport the rabbit to the 
railways), the merchant (who sup- 
plies the store keeper), the freezing 
works, and the shipping companies 
are all concerned. These interests 
are incompatible with effective con- 
trol of the pest. There are many 
representations made that this indus- 
try—for such it is—should not ob- 
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tain the support and sympathy of the 
farmers. There cannot be stock and 
crops on the farm and rabbits also, 
and both be profitable. The one lives 
at the cost of the other. An examin- 
ation of the districts where trapping 
is a business is sufficient evidence 
that the rabbit thrives at the expense 
of the farmer.—Dalgety’s Review. 











WOOL RATES ARE REDUCED. 


(Special Dispatch) 

WASHINGTON (D. C.), April 14.— 
The Interstate-Commerce Commission 
has just handed down a decision in 
the wool rate case brought by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 
The Commission finds the wool rates 
to be unreasonable and excessive, and 
orders their reduction by May Ist. 
The reductions ordered by the Com- 
mission range from 20 cents in the far 
West to as much as 70 cents per hun- 
dred pounds at points in Wyoming. 
The reduction affects every loading 
point in the wool producing territory. 
The Commission establishes a grad- 
uated rate and places the minimum 
weight at 24,000 pounds for sacked 
wool, and on baled wool a rate 15 per 
cent below the sack rate is ordered 
with a minimum weight of 32,000 
pounds. This decision will mean a 
saving of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to our Western growers. 

S. W. M’CLURE. 























Those wool growers who contracted 
their wool early in March are going 
to lose the benefit of the reduction in 
the freight rates on wool. If the 
dealer just makes this as his profit, he 
will have been well repaid for being 
the early bird. 





We have always been against the 
contracting of wool, because it is 
against the best interests of the wool 
industry. The grower who contracts 
his wool is always the fellow that is 
taking the chances, not the buyer. 





Please see your neighbor and get 
him to join the National. We need 
the help of every wool grower, and 
every wool grower ‘needs our help. 
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GROWER 


A Protective lariff on Wool 


R. CHAIRMAN and 
gentlemen of _ the 
Committee: At this 


late hour of the even- 

ing I have an announcement to make 
that I think will be rather popular, 
and that is that I do not expect to oc- 
cupy nearly all of the time that has 
been assigned to me. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Foster) for 
the applause which everybody feels 
like giving, but which he was good 
enough not to give. However, 
Mr. Chairman, representing as I 
do one of the great wool grow- 
ing districts of this country, I 
should feel that it would be re- 
miss in my duty if I did not say 
something about this bill, which, 
as I understand it, is extremely 
inimical to the interests of a 
large number of the people whom 
_I represent and not beneficial to 
any one, and which, if enacted 
into law, would mean practically 
the destruction of the sheep in- 
dustry, particularly in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia—that section known in the 
report of the Tariff Board as 
the Ohio region. I think I can 
show before I close that this is 
undoubtedly the case, and that 
the majority in their report prac- 
tically say that if this bill be- 
comes a law the industry in what 
is known as the Ohio region must 
either very materially change its 
form or absolutely cease to exist. 
If this concourse with its sad as- 
semblage of mourners is to be 
regarded as a sort of funereal oc- 
casion, if the wool industry is to be 
consigned to destruction, it seems to 
me that what little the friends of that 
great industry have to say about it 
would better be said before the indus- 
try is dead. I am reminded of that 
little stanza of poetry which my friend 
from South Carolina (Mr. Finley), 
with his poetic instincts, will appre- 
ciate, and which runs like this: 
A rose to the living is more than sumpt- 

uous wreaths to the dead; 
In filling Love’s infinite store, a rose to 

the living is more. 
If graciously given before the hungering 

spirit has fled. 


A rose to the living is more than sumpt- 
uous wreaths to the dead. 


So, in harmony with the spirit of 
that stanza of poetry, I want to place 
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a few little flowers at the feet of the 
wool industry of this country rather 
than to place sumptuous wreaths upon 
its coffin, for that is what I should 
have to do if I spoke after this bill 
became a law. 

This debate, which has been pro- 
longed rather extensively, is useful in 
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a good many ways. To my mind one 
of the things coming out of it that is 
the most valuable is the fact that in 
connection with the debates had on 
this bill last Summer, it has made the 
position of the gentlemen across the 
aisle with reference to the wool in- 
dustry and the other industries of 
this country absolutely clear. As was 
said just now by my friend from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Crago), some of 
us in certain sections of the Union 
have known of gentlemen running on 
the Democratic ticket and asserting 
that they were good protectionists. 
This debate has torn the mask off 
that proposition, because we have 
heard it asserted here by the leader 


across the aisle, we have had 
official pronouncement to the 
effect that the Democratic 
Party does not stand for 
any such thing as protection to any 
industry. For example, here in de- 
bate the other day on the sugar bill 
the distinguished, able, and courteous 
leader of the Democracy, the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. Under- 
wood), said in response to an inquiry 
by the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Broussard) that he did not 
know what effect that bill would 
have upon the sugar industry ot 
Louisiana — proposing legisla- 
tion not knowing whether it 
‘would strike down or destroy an 
industry; and that was followed 
up a little later in that same de- 
bate by an admission of another 
distinguished leader on that side 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Georgia, in which he said sub- 
stantially that he was willing to 
go further than the gentleman 
from Alabama. He said that in 
his opinion it would absolutely 
destroy the industry in that 
State; and then upon the ques- 
tion of the wool industry it has 
been said upon this floor several 
times in the course of this de- 
bate, admitted in the reports of 
the Committee, both upon this 
bill at this time and upon a sim- 
ilar bill last Summer, absolutely 
officially admitted, that it is go- 
ing very seriously to criople the 
industry, if not absolutely to de- 
stroy it, and a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Peters), said here in the debate, 
when questioned by my colleague from 
Ohio (Mr. Longworth), in response 
to the inquiry of Mr. Longworth, that 
it did not make any difference, in his 
judgment, if he knew that the rate 
proposed in this bill, namely, 20 per 
cent, would absolutely wipe out the 
industry, that that would not be con- 
sidered at all, that the only thing our 
friends, the Democrats, were consid- 
ering was the raising of revenue. 

It has been stated here that in time 
to come when the revenue would not 
be needed, then that the duty should 
be absolutely and unqualifiedly abol- 
ished. In other words, it is now 
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known to the farmers of this country 
and the sheep men of this country 
that it is proposed absolutely to put 
wool upon the free list just as soon as 
it can be done. Why, it is said here 
in the Committee report that was 
made last Summer, and | read from 
it; you will find it on page 26 of the 
report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee: 

It is maintained by a very large number 
of our best economists and statesmen— 

1 suppose he refers to Democratic 
economists and statesmen— 

It is maintained by a very large number 
ot our best economists and statesmen that 
the economic situation involved in our 
rapid progress as a Nation requires tnat 
our ports should be tirown open to ihe 
importation of wool free of duty; and this 
view, based on the mest profound consider- 
ation of the public welfare, has found ex- 
pression in Democratic legislation. It is 
the constant intent of the Democratic 
party to make the burden of tarifi taxes as 
light as possibile for the people, and to levy 
tariff taxes on a revenue basis as promptly 
as possible, tor the party recognizes no 
justitication whatever for tariff taxes ex- 
cept the necessity of revenue. 

Later on in the same report it is 
said: 

uz bill, H. R. 11,019, is not to be co. 
strued as an abandonment of any Demo- 
cratic policy, but in view of the Demo- 
cratic platform for a gradual reduction of 
the tariff— 

And, by the way, as we go along, if 
that is the attitude of the Democratic 
Party, when you brought in the sugar 
bill the other day this platform decla- 
ration ought to have been considered 
in regard to a “gradual” reduction of 
the tariff. 
and of the depleted and depleting condi- 
tion of the Public Treasury— 

Is not that awful? Of course ev- 
erybody knew at the time that that 
statement was a fiction, and the logic 
of events has absolutely proved it to 
be so, because the “depleted Treas- 
ury” turned out to have a surplus of 
something over $40,000,000. 

And of the depleted and depleting con- 
dition of the Public Treasury, a result of 
Republican extravagance, a tariff of 20 
per cent ad valorem on raw wool is now 
proposed as a revenue necessity. 

In other words, it is perfectly clear 
that there is no intention to maintain 
any protective duty whatever on wool. 
I think I am perfectly fair in making 
that statement and am not misrepre- 
senting anybody. So the wool grow- 
ers of the country ought to understana 
that they are face to face with the 
proposition of free wool. We have 
torn the mask aside, and we know 
where our good friends the enemy are 


located on this proposition. Now, I 
want to say, Mr. Chairman, that, so 
tar as 1 am concerned personally, 1 
am not altogether satistied with some 
provisions im the present tariff on 
raw wool. All wool growers are well 
acquainted with the tacc that because 
ot the peculiar classification and pro- 
visions in the existing law washed 
wool of class 2 comes in at the same 
rate as unwashed wool. Every wool 
grower knows the importer takes ad- 
vantage of that and brings in large 
quantities of washed wool; in fact, 
tnere 1s practically no unwashed wool 
or the second class brought in. ‘Lhis 
practice reduces the shrinkage of im- 
ported wools and thereby crowds out 
our own wool. Then, in the second 
place, through the operation of the 
skirting clause, which will be found 
very carefuliy referred to in the re- 
port of the Tariff Board, pages 287 to 
293, volume 1, advantage is again 
taken of the farmer: 

These provisions are contained in para- 
graph 368 of the act of 1909, which is as 
1oilows: “The duty upon wool of the 
sheep or hair of the camel, angora goat, al- 
paca, and other like animals, of class 1 and 
class 2, which shall be imported in any 
other than ordinary condition, or which 
has been sorted or increased in value by 
tne rejection of any part of the original 
tleece, shall be twice the duty to which it 
would be otherwise subject: Provided, 
That skirted wools as imported in 1890 
and prior thereto are hereby excepted. 

As has been explained here by two 
or three gentlemen who have spoken, 
in Australia they will take a fleece 
and lay it on a table or the floor and 
cut off the dirtier portion, the less val- 
uable portion, and keep in the fleece 
only the best and cleanest wool. Then, 
under the “skirting clause,” this 
skirted fleece is brought into our 
country, and, of course, everybody un- 
derstands it must have a very low 
rate of shrinkage, as low as 40 per 
cent, and, in many fleeces, much lower 
than that. Now, the Tariff Board re- 
fers to that in a very interesting way, 
and I want to trespass on the good 
nature of the Committee long enough 
to call attention to their statement, 
because some of my friends on the 
other side of the aisle have not read 
the report of the Tariff Board. I 
know some of them have not, else they 
would not make the statements they 
have made. Why, it has been stated 
here that there is not anything new in 
this report of the Tariff Board. It was 
said that the information acquirea 
might just as well have been acquired 
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by correspondence. The gentleman 
who makes that kind of statement 
surely does not have the materials of 
the report of this Tariff Board well 
in mind. 

I think in regard to the details of 
the wool industry in the United States 
and elsewhere that this is the greatest 
work that has ever been undertaken 
by any nation. There never has been 
any such collection of materials at 
first hand. They did not simply write 
to somebody. Why, it has been said 
their men were sent abroad. Certain- 
ly they were sent abroad. ‘They went 
into the sheep raising districts of Aus- 
tralia and South America and made 
careful personal investigation; that 
was the only way in which they could 
get at the facts and report to this 
Tariff Board. 


It is a very voluminous report, and 
they show some interesting facts at 
page 382, volume 2, on the subject I 
have just discussed. I want to read 
part of their statement, because, I 
think it is very valuable information: 


The complaint of the grower of domestic 
wools that he is not now and has not dur- 
ing all these years been receiving the 
amount of protection nominally extended 
by the 11i-cent duty on the grease pound is 
based upon the heavy shrinkage of the do- 
mestic fleece as against the light-condi- 
tioned skirted wools selected for importa- 
tion primarily for their large net yield. An 
examination of the existing duties will 
show that the schedule is constructed upon 
the theory that wool shrinks 66 2-3 per 
cent in the scouring. Since, however, it is 
certain that the wools actually imported 
shrink something less than 40 per cent, it 
is obvious that instead of paying $11 duty 
for every thirty-three and one-third pounds 
of actual wool brought in, the importer is 
really securing some sixty pounds at a rate 
of not to exceed 18 cents per scoured 
pound. 

In order that this matter may be more 
clearly understood, the Board has prepared 
a tabular statement in which the full effect 
of shrinkages upon the actual operation of 
the existing wool duties is shown: 


Present Grease-pound Rates with Computed 
Scoured-pound Equivalents. 
ACT’L DUTY ON SCOURED 
CONTENT 


Class I Class II 
wools.— wools.—- 
Duty per Dufty per 
pound, pound, 
SHRINKAGE 11 cents. 12 cents. 
75 per cent. .$0.44 $0.48 
70 per cent.. .36 2-3 -40 
65 per cent.. .31 3-7 .34 2-7 
60 per cent.. .271-2 .30 
55 per cent.. .24 4-9 26 2-3 
50 per cent.. .22 .24 
45 per cent.. .20 .21 9-11 
40 percent... .18 1-3 .20 
35 per cent.. .16 12-13 -18 6-13 
30 per cent.. .15 5-7 17 1-7 
25 per cent.. 14 2-3 16 
20 per cent.. 13 3-4 15 
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Gentlemen can readily figure that 
out for themselves. Of course, every- 
body knows that is true. But let us 
see how it works out. Suppose that 
the law operated as it was intended 
that it should operate. In that case if 
you bought 100 pounds of wool in the 
foreign market and it was brought in 
here and would shrink 66 2-3 per cent, 
you would have left 33 1-3 pounds of 
wool. That would make the rate what 
the law intended it should be—that is, 
33 cents on the scoured pound. Asa 
matter of fact how does it work out? 
Under this skirting clause, of which I 
have spoken, the importer goes into 
the foreign market and buys wool 
that shrinks not 66 2-3 per cent, but 
wool that shrinks 40 per cent or less. 
Then out of his 100 pounds of wool, 
instead of having 331-3 pounds, he 
will have sixty pounds, and if he di- 
vides the amount of duty which he 
has to pay—$11 on the 100 pounds— 
by 60 instead of 331-3, under the 
supposed arrangement, it will be seen 
that the farmer has not been getting 
anything like 33 cents protection on 
the scoured pound. He is really get- 
ting only about 18 cents protection on 
the scoured pound. Here is the thing 
I am objecting to. Under the present 
law the farmer has been charged with 
receiving a protection of 11 cents a 
pound on grease wool or 33 cents a 
pound on scoured wool. The fact is 
he has not received it. He has re- 
ceived only a little over one-half of 
what he was really entitled to under 
the law. 


Now, as to the result-of this skirt- 
ing clause to which I have referred 
the Tariff Board says, on. page 382 of 
volume 2, that in wools with a shrink- 
age of 40 per cent the actual rate on 
the scoured wool nets per pound 18 1-3 
cents instead of 33, as the supporters 
of the law supposed. In wools with.a 
shrinkage of 35 per cent the rate on 
the scoured pound is only 16 cents. 
That shows the reason for the dissat- 
isfaction on the part of the wool grow- 
ers with the present law, and conse- 
quently I am very glad to have the op- 
portunity to comment upon certain 
things in that section. 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Ohio yield to his colleague? 


Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I shall be very 


glad to yield to my colleague from 
Ohio. 

Mr. SHARP. Is not this true, that 
another element that enters largely 
into the dissatisfaction of the wool 
growers is the fact that whereas there 
is not now and never has been such a 
relation as that which we call a 
“trust” or “trust system’ ’among the 
wool growers, there has been, and is 
to-day, recognized quite generally 
more or less, a sort of combination 
between the buyers of the product, so 
that there is really no active competi- 
tion among the bidders for the prod- 
uct of the wool growers? I ask that 
question because I find that state of 
affairs to exist in my own district, 
and I have been informed to that ef- 
fect elsewhere by a reputable wool 
grower. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
observation of my colleague from Ohio 
(Mr. Sharp) is certainly absolutely 
correct. There is no combination 
among the farmers. They shear their 
sheep and have their little clip of 
wool, and they have no opportunity 
for combination. On the other hand, 
there is opportunity for combination 
on the other side, and that combina- 
tion has undoubtedly existed among 
the great buyers in the eastern mar- 
kets. 

I might say another thing, and that 
is this: Every rumor of a proposed 
change in the tariff law is laid hold 
of by the wholesale buyers of wool 
to beat down the price paid to the lo- 
cal buyer, the farmer, and the wool 
grower. I dare say that as a result of 
the agitation of the wool question in 
the last two or three years in some 
parts of the country wool has been 
practically sold on a free trade basis 
and the wool growers have lost mil- 
lions of dollars without the price of 
clothing being reduced one penny. I 
honestly believe that is true. I doubt 
whether the protection has exceeded 
in some instances 2 or 3 cents per 
grease pound. That is not true gen- 
erally, but it applies in certain places. 

Now, if we change this tariff, Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me we ought 
to exercise a good deal of discretion 
and care in determining the kind of 
tariff that we shall adopt. We should 
decide intelligently whether it shall 
be an ad valorem duty or a specific 
duty. I am strongly in favor of a spe- 
cific duty, based on the scoured con- 
tent of the wool imported. 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question 
right there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gen- 
tleman from Ohio yield to the gentle- 
man from California? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to state to 
the gentleman that in southern Ore- 
gon and in California, where my home 
is, last year wool was selling at from 
9 to 12 cents a pound, and the owner, 
shipping that wool from fifty to 200 
miles, pays the freight on it himself. 
Now, where does he get any consid- 
eration? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, un- 
doubtedly that is one of the cases that 
I was just referring to. It is quite 
evident that in the case to which the 
gentleman from California adverts 
the wool is sold practically on a free- 
trade basis. 

Now, I want to call attention to the 
fact that the matter which the gentle- 
man from California referred to av- 
solutely disposes of the Democratic 
contention that the amount of the 
tariff is added to the price of the ar- 
ticle. I thank the gentleman from 
California for that suggestion. It dis- 
poses of that argument effectively. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman 
will pardon a suggestion, I want to 
say that the Eastern buyers tell the 
farmer that they can not get anything 
for the wool. Then they fool around 
for two or three months, and finally 
they. get the sheep raiser or the 
farmer to sell his wool for practically 
nothing. The combination and the 
men concerned in the wool monopoly 
in the East are the fellows that have 
been reaping the reward that the 
farmers and the wool growers should 
have had. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is precisely 
the point that my friend from Ohio 
(Mr. Sharp) referred to. Now, the 
wool growers of the country are in- 
terested in having at least two 
changes made in the existing law. O 
course I do not need to say that the 
expect and hope that an adequate pro- 
tection to equalize the difference in 
costs of production here and abroad 
will still be afforded to their industry. 
I think I do not misstate the matter 
when I say that every time that farm- 
ers and wool growers have met to- 
gether anywhere in this country with- 
in the last two or three years anc 
have discussed the subject they have 
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unanimously adopted resolutions say- 
ing, ‘We want, first, not an ad va- 
lorem duty, but a specific duty; and 
we desire, second, that that duty shall 
be levied on the basis of the scoured 
content.” That, of course, would do 
away with the iniquities of the skiri- 
ing clause. 

Upon that point, it seems to me, 
there is another reason why we should 
have a specific duty. if we have an 
ad valorem duty at the time when the 
world price of wool is low, and when, 
therefore, our wool growers need pro- 
tection the most, and when by the 
same token the manufacturers need 
cheap wool the least, under this ad 
valorem duty that is the time when 
wool comes in most freely. In other 
words, under the operation of the ad 
valorem scheme, it makes it easier to 
import wool at the time when you 
need it the least. On the other hand, 
suppose the world price of wool is 
high and you have an ad valorem 
duty. When the worlds price is high 
and the producers in this country 
therefore will not need the protec- 
tion so much, and when the manufac 
turers of woolen goods need the op- 
portunity to get wool with which to 
carry on their business, then, under 
the operation of your ad.valorem sys- 
tem, you mark up the duties. Do you 
not see that it makes it still more dif- 
ficult? In other words, the system of 
ad valorem duties on the importation 
of wool works exactly the reverse of 
what it ought to. It makes it easier 
to bring wool into the country when 
the country does not need it, and 
makes it more difficult to bring it 
into the country when the country 
does need it. 

On the other hand, a specific duty 
will work just the reverse of an ad 
valorem duty, because when the 
world price of wool is low—and when 
the producers, therefore, need pro- 
tection the most—if you have a spe- 
cific duty then, relatively, it will be 
high. On the other hand, when the 
world price of wool is high, and when, 
therefore, it is desirable that there 
should be importations, the specific 
duty will be relatively lower, and im- 
portations can be had. In other 
words, the system of specific duties 
works automatically—just as we want 
it to work—and the system of ad va- 
lorem duties works automatically— 
just as we do not want it to work; it 
is just the reverse of what we want. 


This system of ad valorem duties is 
like a rain-making machine that will 
work only in wet weather. It is like 
a stove that will burn only in July. It 
accentuates the very thing you do not 
want, and when you do want it you 
can not get relief under it. For that 
reason the wool growers of this coun- 
try want a specific duty, and for the 
reasons I have already given they 
want that specific duty levied on the 
basis of the scoured content. 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. ‘ Yes. 

Mr..SHARP. I ask the question 
purely for information, because I am 
greatly interested in the gentleman’s 
splendid exposition of this subject. 
Has the gentleman, in his study of this 
question of the relative merits of a 
specific duty and an ad valorem duty, 
run up against any difficulties in put- 
ting into practice the specific duty? 
I assume it to be true that you will 
find different values of scoured wool. 
Certain kinds of scoured wool will be 
worth very much more, perhaps, than 
other kinds. I would like to ask, for 
information, the manner in which the 
gentleman would meet that situation 
so that there would be no inequality 
or liability to fraud in grading these 
different kinds of scoured wool. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, that 
is a very proper and pertinent ques- 
tion, and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Sharp), with his usual frank- 
ness and clearness, has stated it as 
well as it could be stated. 

That is one of the difficulties that 
you always are bound to run against 
in a system of specific duties. I do 
not know of any way by which you 
can avoid a little inequality; but I 
will say to my friend that it seems to 
me the inequalities that will proceed 
from difference in values of differing 
varieties of wool will be so slight com- 
pared with inequalities that grow out 
of the ad valorem system that they are 
practically negligible. I am frank to 
state there is that objection, but I do 
not know how you could draft a law 
that would entirely meet it. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is ex 
actly right, but the difficulty will be 
greatly relieved by the better ascer- 
tainment of the value of the wool 
when it is scoured and tested, and the 
price in the market will regulate the 
value of the wool. 


Mr. WILLIS. I thank my friend 
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for his suggestion. I think this will 
very largely obviate the difficulty. 

Mr. RAKER. Will my distinguished 
colleague from Ohio yield tor a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. RAKE. Would there be any 
difticulty in enforcing the ad valorem 
duty in importing wool? 

Mr. WILLIS. 1 am glad of that sug- 
gestion. ‘here undoubtedly would pve 
great invitation to fraud under a sys- 
tem of ad valorem duties. It would 
be a matter very difficult to guard 
against. 

Mr. RAKER. Just how? I should 
like to have the gentleman give an il- 
lustration. 

Mr. WILLIS. A number of con- 
signments of wool will come in on the 
same steamer, and they may have 
been purchased at different prices. 
Yhere is no standard of prices. ‘I'he 
prices may vary in the same market, 
as is shown in volume 2 of the report. 
When you undertake to levy ad va- 
lorem duties you will have difficulty 
in ascertaining the actual value of the 
wool, and there wil be a premium all 
the time upon fraud; whereas.if you 
levy a specific duty on the basis of 
the scoured content there is no trou- 
ble about that, because, as was ex- 
plained by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Hill), whether it is 
fleece wool or a woolen suit, there is 
no difficulty at all in telling almost 
immediately and with practically no 
expense what the actual amount of 
scoured wool is in the garment or in 
the fleece. This is done by the car- 
bonizing test through the use of sul- 
phuric acid. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. With pleasure. 

Mr. RAKER. There is not much 
wool imported in the scoured form, 
is there? 

Mr. WILLIS. Not under the pres- 
ent system. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, if you put 19 
cents on the scoured content, would 
not there be just as much opportunity 
for fraud as there is in the duty on 
the greased wool? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; there is no dif- 
ficulty at all in determining the 
scoured content in any given quantity 
of wool. 

Mr. RAKER. Is there not a great 
chance for fraud on the question o* 
how much the shrinkage would be? 
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Mr. WILLIS. No; I do not think 
there is much opportunity for fraud 
there. I think in the markets of the 
world there is no difficulty about it. 
Anyone skilled in the wool business 
can take a sample from a sack of wool, 
no matter what the condition is, and 
they can tell you approximately what 
the scoured content will be. 1 think 
the chance of fraud is very much less 
than under the ad valorem system. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, without tak- 
ing the time of the Committee to 
read it fully, I want to refer to a 
statement in volume 2, page 394, of 
the report, which is as follows: 


The economic objection to an ad valorem 
duty on wool arises from the fact that the 
amount of duty paid, since it fluctuates 
with the foreign value of the commodity, 
would not be adjusted to the needs of the 
Government, of the consumer, nor of the 
American wool grower. A speculative 
change in the market which increased the 
price of wool would automatically lead to 
an increase in the amount of duty at the 
very time that the manufacturer is most 
hampered by the existing high price, when 
the consumer most needs relief, and the 
wool grower is most prosperous. On the 
other hand, a fall in price brings a re- 
duction of duty at a time when the wool 
grower is at greatest disadvantage and 
when manufacturers can best afford to pay 
the tax. 


The tendency of sheep breeding all over 
the world is toward cross-breds, and the 
advocate of ad valorem wool duties have 
complained that under the present system 
ot specific duties cross-breds can be im- 
ported more favorably than merinos, and 
that when the market for cross-breds de- 
clines the advantage in favor of the cross- 
breds is still further increased. During the 
season 1906-7, which was a normal one, 
the specific duty on South American cross- 
breds, taking into account the prices then 
prevailing in the foreign markets, was 
equvalent to an ad valorem rate of about 
43-45 per cent. In the following season, 
1907-8, including the time of the financial 
panic, prices abroad declined steadily, so 
that in May, 1908, the specific duty on 
the same grade of crossbred wool was equi- 
valent to an ad valorem rate of 75 per cent. 
By thus increasing the ad valorem equiva- 
lent when foreign prices are low and de- 
creasing it when foreign prices are high 
_ the specific duty automatically protects 

American wool growers against declines in 
the wool markets abroad and at the same 
‘time favors the American buyer when for- 
eign wools increase in value. In the case 
of drought or other calamity in the Ameri- 
can wool growing industry and overproduc- 
tion abroad, or vice versa, the specific du- 
ties would have a corrective tendency. Ad 
valorem duties would act in an entirely 
contrary manner—decreasing with the de- 
cline of values abroad and increasing wit, 
the rise of foreign markets, thus tending 
to throw open the American market to for- 
eign wools in times of depression, when 
they could least withstand such pressure, 

and, on the other hand, when there was a 

scarcity of wool at home and prices soared, 

it would be impossible to find relief abroad. 
America occupies a unique position 
among the nations with regard to her wool 
growing and wool manufacturing, having 
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practically no outlet for either in foreign 
markets. ‘Loe American wool grower 1s 
enureiy dependent upon the home market. 
ak tne basic iaea of Lue duty On Woois is iO 
xive the domestic grower permanent prvu- 
tection, it snould remain as unlioruily el- 
leculve as possivle under all changes oI 
1orelgn conditions (shortage, overproduc- 
tion, etc.). Ad vaiorem duties wouid not 
auccomplisn tuis, being ineilective in times 
OL overproduction and iow prices abroau 
and giving an unnecessariry higo protection 
In times OL scarcity and niga prices in ior- 
eign countries. 


it seems to me that this succinct 
statement shows that it is very desir- 
able that we should have a specitic 
duty on wool, and that this duty 
should be based on the scoured pound. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are a 
few matters to which 1 wish to reier. 
some of them have been covered by 
the gentleman trom Wyoming (Mr. 
jMondell) in his remarks, and 1 shall 
pass over them hastily but imsert the 
tables in the Record. ‘hese tabies 
were prepared, as the gentleman trom 
Wyoming stated, by 8S. W. McClure, 
Secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association, but 1 have taken 
the pains to verify them in every in- 
stance. I think 1 have cited the vol- 
ume and page from the ‘Laritf Board's 
report, and can certify that the com- 
putations are absolutely correct. A 
great many of them I made myself, 
so that I know they are right; others 
1 have carefully checked over. 


‘Lhe first thing to which I wish to 
call attention is the question of wages. 
It is said that we can compete with 
the producers of wool anywhere in 
the world. I deny that proposition, 
and say that in the first place the 


reason why we can not successfully 


compete is because of the larger la- 
bor cost per sheep. By these tables 
it is shown that in the United States 
the average labor cost per sheep is 
80 cents, in South America 13 cents, 
and in Australia 7 cents. That is for 
the labor outside of the cost of shear- 
ing the sheep. The labor cost of 
shearing in the United States is 9 
cents, in Australia 7 cents, in South 
America 6 cents, and in Africa 2 cents 
per sheep. So measuring from any 
standpoint the labor cost is a great 
deal larger in this country than in any 
of its competitors. 

Now, if we figure it on the number 
of sheep in the country it would 
amount in this country to $47,000,- 
000, in South America $15,000,000, 
and in Australia $7,000,000. So that 
you see that the foreign countries re- 
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ferred to, particularly Australia and 
south America, have a great advan- 
tage in respect to the labor cost. 

Mr. KAKER. Has the gentieman 
any figures or any statistics on the 
question as to the kind of labor em- 
ployed in this country, as to whether 
it is American or foreign labor in the 
West? 

Mr. WILLIS. As I recollect it, the 
laritf Board does not give any defin- 
ite statement as to that. 1 do not 
know that they tried to make any spe- 
cial investigation of. that phase of the 
question. But it is brought out in the 
report that the labor is of a much 
higher grade in this country than in 
South America, where they rely 
largely on native labor, or in South 
Africa, where native labor is surpris- 
ingly cheap. The average monthly 
wages in the Transvaal are $10, in 
Natal $4.87, in Orange Free State 
$3.75, and in Rhodesia as low as $1.21. 

Now, another point to which | wish 
to invite the attention of the Com- 
mittee is the cost of feed. I am not 
criticising the Tariff Board in this 
respect; 1 am not criticising them be- 
cause they did not include interest; I 
am not critisizing them because they 
did not include the investment in land. 
Probably it would not have been feas- 
ible to make a computation otherwise 
than as they did, but we want to bear 
these things in mind in estimating 
costs. Upon that point—the feed of 
a sheep—some surprising facts are 
brought out. You will find them in 
volume 2, page 341, or thereabouts. 
Here, in a word, is what appears. 

In the United States it costs the 
owner annually 45 cents per head, in 
South America 35 cents.a head, in 
Africa 35 cents a head, but in Austra- 
lia the total average cost per sheep is 
only 8 cents. That is to say, the 
Tariff Board finds by personal inves- 
tigation that the feed of a sheep in 
Australia a year costs 8 cents. Any 
gentleman knows the climate there is 


such that it is not necessary to hous» 


the sheep; it is not necessary to mak 
any provision for feed for Winter 
time, because there is no Winter 
time. The sheep run out of doors all 
the year round. The farmers do not 
need to feed them and do not feed 
them an ounce of grain. The wethers 
that go to the slaughter pens to fur- 
nish the great supply of frozen mut- 
ton that is sold all along the shores of 
the Pacific and in Europe are fat- 
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tened simply upon the native grass, so 
that the men who raise wool and 
sheep in Australia have an amazing 
advantage from the standpoint. of 
feed. Gentleman will say, Why is 


that? I will tell you why it is. The 
Government of Australia is doing 
more to protect its sheep industry 


than any other government in the 
world. I am frank to say that it is 
doing more than I think a government 
ought to do. It is allowing the sheep 
men to pasture their sheep upon gov 

ernment lands almost without cost, as 
can be seen from that statement. 
When you can pasture a sheen for a 
year, getting all the food that the 
sheep needs, for 8 cents, it means that 
the government is practically giving 
the sheep men of Australia the food 
for their sheep. That I have worked 
out here considerably in detail, but I 
shall not stop to state it fully at, this 
time. I will put it in the form of a 
general statement here. Take the 
number of sheep that we have in this 
country, approximately 52,000,000. To 
feed them here one year would cost 
$23,000,000; in South America it 
would cost $18,000,000; and in Aus- 
tralia, $4,000,000. In other words 
between one-fifth and one-sixth of 
what it costs in the United States. 


The gentleman from Wyoming 
(Mr. Mondell) referred to the ques- 
tion of taxation in the United States. 
It is 5 cents a head here in the United 
States, in South America it is 4 cents 
a head, and in Australia 2 1-2 cents a 
head. So that it can be seen that the 
Australian producer has an advan- 
tage there. The same fact is brought 
out if we estimate it on the total num- 
ber of sheep. 


Another thing I wish I had time to 
go into, although I shall not take the 
time, is the question of transvortation. 
A feature of the renort of the Tariff 
Board that is important from a legis- 
lative standpoint is the relative charge 
for transporting wool to Boston, New 
York, and Philadelnhia, the central 
markets to which all American wool 
goes, the markets to which imvorted 
wools are brought. The Board finds 
the average charge. for transporting 
one pound of grease wool from the 
Western railroad station to the East- 
ern market is 2 cents. From the Aus- 
tralian grower’s port to the port of 
Boston per pound it is 21-4 cents 
Passing from that, which I have gone 


into very carefully, I have reduced 
the whole thing to the basis of the 
scoured pound, because that is the 
only way in which you can make a 
fair estimate, and we reach the fol- 
lowing conclusions that are borne out 
absolutely by this report of the Tariff 
Board. Here is what we find. We 
find that the freight on one pound of 
scoured wool from the grower’s rail- 
road station to Boston in the case of 
the Western United States is about 6 
cents a pound. In the case of Austra- 
lia it is 3 cents a pound, and in the 
case of South America it is 1 cent a 
pound. From London it is 1-4 of a 
cent a pound. In other words, here is 
the actual fact. From the great pas- 
tures where the largest amount of 
wool is produced in this country the 
freight rates to the Boston market 
are, to put it very conservatively, 
vastly greater than they are from the 
sheep pastures of our great competi- 
tors. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 


Mr. SHARP. In that connection has 
the gentleman given any thought or 
consideration to what possible influ- 
ence the opening of the Panama Cana: 
will have in enabling the Western 
wool, which admittedly can be raised 
more cheaply there than in any other 
section of our country, to reach the 
Boston markets? 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, that 
is a very happy suggestion and one of 
my hobbies. I, of course, have not 
gone into that question far enough to 
be able to say what the result will be, 
but it is my hope, as I am sure it is 
the hope of every other patriotic 
American, that when we get the Pan- 
ama Canal finished and keep it in our 
own control—not turn it over to the 
management of some great railroad 
corporation—and maintain it and own 
and maintain the Panama Railroad, 
we will be in a position to see to it 
that the great transcontinental rail- 
road lines no longer can hold up the 
wool growers and other producers and 
shivpers, and make them pay exorbi- 
tant prices, so exorbitant that they 
are almost shut out of the Boston 
markets. In my judgment that will 
be one of the greatest benefits flow- 
ing from the completion of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 


Making the same computation on 
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the basis of the total production of 
wool, to bring that amount of wool 
from our eleven Western States, costs 
$3,400,000; from Australia, it costs 
$1,700,000; and from England, $142,- 
000. In other words, our chief com- 
petitors have a great advantage in 
the matter of freight rates. Another 
thing to which I wish to call atten 
tion very briefly is the question of the 
total expense per sheep per year, not 
counting interest. We are leaving that 
out. The total expense in Ohio is 
$2.40; in Western United States, 
$2.11; in South America, $1.15; in 
Australia, 93 cents; and in Africa, 93 
cents, so that we are again at a dis- 
advantage. I referred before to the 
fact that the Board in its investiga- 
tions had omitted interest. The Board 
is fair and conservative, and it is pos- 
itively ridiculous for anybody to say 
that the Tariff Board is the represen- 
tative of anybody’s tariff views. It 
is perfectly absurd. The Tariff Board 
does not represent anybody’s tariff 
views. They are not making a tariff. 
They are collecting facts. They are 
not the representatives of the Presi- 
dent or of anybody else. 

I want to call your attention to the 
reason they give why they leave out 
interest. (Vol. 2. pp. 314-356.) I 
find I have opened the volume at 
page 356: 

Sheep render a useful service by keeping 
a farm free from weeds, and the fertilizing 
value of the flock is so universally conceded 
that farmers generally agree that these two 
items offset the ordinary farm labor in- 
volved in caring for the sheep. 

That brings up an interesting point 
concerning the Ohio region, showing 
how conservative the Tariff Board is 
in its report. There is not a penny 
allowed the farmer for the labor of 
caring for the sheep. It is estimated 
by the Board that the value that 
comes from the fertilization of the 
soil and the destruction of weeds and 
briers pays the labor cost, and they 
made that offset. Surely the Board 
has not been any too liberal with the 
wool grower in this case. 

Here is what they say in regard to 
interest: 


Interest is usually figured as a part of 
production cost in such operation, but as 
rates are not uniform it gives a fairer 
basis of compensation to omit any charge 
on that account, leaving that item for the 
consideration of each individual as bearing 
upon the question of his profit rather than 
his cost. 


I think the Board is fair, as they 
left out the item of interest every- 
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where. But so far as they go on the 
subject they say what the interest is, 
so we can understand what it would 
amount to if it were taken into cor 
sideration. I think the gentleman 
from Wyoming referred to that in his 
statement. 


Page 314 gives further reasons, 
substantially the same as I have read, 
why they have omitted the statement 
of interest. I am going to state, by 
the way, what the rates of interest 
are; I do not know whether it was 
stated by the gentleman from Wyom- 
ing or not. On page 314, volume 2, 
of the report of the Tariff Board they 
say: 

In examining our various tabulations it 
should be remembered that no interest is 
allowed on capital invested or on capital 
borrowed. Our schedules contained statis- 
tics of the amount of capital borrowed and 
the rate of interest paid; but, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it has been the practice, 
in discussing the sheep industry, to con- 
sider interest as an item of cost, it has 
been thought advisable in this investiga- 
tion to consider it in connection with prof- 
its. Since some flock owners use much 
more borrowed capital than do others, this 
elimination of interest from costs makes 
the schedules more comparable. 

In the Western United States the pre- 


vailing rate of interest varies from 8 per 
cent to 10 per cent, in Australia from 4 
ver cent to 6 per cent, and in South Amer- 
ica from 5 per cent to 6 per cent. 


So you see again, in a matter of in- 
terest, we are at a disadvantage. 1 
have already referred to the average 
cost per sheep per year, not including 
interest. I shall not take up your 
time now to go into the question fur 
ther than to say it shows when we 
take interest into consideration the 
American producer of wool and sheen 
is at a still greater disadvantage. Now, 
in order to determine the cost of pro- 
ducing wool the Board determined the 
total expense of the flock. How did 
the Roard figure out to determine the 
actual cost of producing a pnound of 
wool? I have that information in vol- 
vme 2, page 318. Here is what the 
Roard says about it: 

T. this end we have eonsidered waonl as 
the chief product. and the receivts from 
mutton are offset against costs. When the 
receipts from mutton are less than the 
total flock expense, the difference is the 
“net charge against wool.’”’ When. on the 
other hand, the receipts from mutton are 
greater than the expense. the difference is 
the “net credit to wool.’’ And this net 
charge or net credit to wool. divided bv the 
number of pnounds of wool. is the “net 
charge or net credit to a pound of wool.” 

TI submit that that method is fair. 

Mr. SHARP. Does that refer to the 


net price of mutton or to the gross 
receipts? 

Mr. WILLIS. As I understand, 
they will take the total receipts from 
items other than wool from the ex- 
penses of carrying on the flock, ex- 
cluding interest and investment in 
land. They take the total expenses 
and offset against that what they re 
ceive from mutton and what they re- 
ceive from sheep for breeding and 
other purposes. For example, say 
those items of income just offset the 
cost of keeping up the flock. Then 
the wool has cost nothing, so far as 
the price at which it can be sold is 
concerned. 

Mr. SHARP. They consider the 
gross receipts. 

Mr. WILLIS. Precisely. Now, in 
that connection, for the benefit of 
American wool growers—I see my 
time is almost gone—I want to call at- 
tention to another fact here set forth 
very clearly in volume 2, page 350, 
wherein it shows the kind of compe- 
tition that our wool growers must 
meet. I think a portion of it was em- 
bodied by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut in his speech, but I want to 
use some in connection with what I 
have to say here. This is on nage 350, 
where they use the following lan- 
guage: 

There remains, therefore, only the sim- 
ple operation of subtracting from the flock 
expenses the receipts from other sources 
than wool, to reveal the fact that as against 
a clearly demonstrated net charge against 
the Western American wool of from 10 to 


11 cents, there is probably not more than 
4 to 5 cents per pound against the South 


_ American clip, and if the season is normal 


and the sheep market steady, little, if any. 
charge against the Australian. Indeed, well 
managed stations in many parts of Austra- 
lia are showing at the present time a profit 
before any wools are sold. 

This qualification is generally applicable 
to the stock trade in all of the larger sheep 
districts of Australia. Statements similar to 
the above are made by two other prominent 
owners with regard to returns from sur- 
plus stock in Queensland and Western Aus- 
tralia. But both say that in good years, 
and on well-managed runs, the sales of 
sheep yield enough to pay working ex- 
penses. One of these anticipates that, in 
view of the increasing exports of Austra- 
lian mutton and lamb, the surplus station 
stock will in future years give an annual 
return considerably in excess of the amount 
of the working expenses—assuming that no 
large addition is made to the cost of labor 
in the meantime. 


In the light, therefore, of the best infor- 
mation to be obtained, the Board believes 
that at the present time the entire Austra- 
lian. output of merino and crossbred wool 
(interest being left out of account, as in 
the case of the United States) is moving to 
market, under present receipts from sales 
of sheep, with a net average charze of but 


a few cents per pound; and this estimate 
apparently holds good of New Zealand and 
the African Cape as well. 

That is Australia, gentlemen. Then 
reference is made to the South Amer- 
ican clip. In Australia, if the season 
is normal and the sheep market is 
steady, there is little, if any, charge 
against the Australian wool. In all 
well managed stations in many parts 
of Australia they are showing at the 
present time a profit before the wool 
is sold. 

You see the income from mutton 
and other sources keeps up the run- 
ning expense of the flock, so that the 
wool costs absolutely nothing. In 


‘other words, the prices are figured 


just as they are figured in the United 
States, and the farmers of Ohio and 
the farmers elsewhere throughout the 
United States are in competition with 
farmers who make a profit on their 
sheep, even without selling their wool. 

Mr. SLOAN. If the gentleman wil) 
permit, I will say that I was very 
much interested in what the gentle- 
man has said about the sheep growing 
industry of Ohio, and I was reminded 
of what was said by Roswell G. Horr 
or “Sunset” Cox as to what would 
take place when a Democratic states- 
man would meet an Ohio sheep. I 
want to know if a Democratic states- 
man now can look an Ohio sheep in 
the face—a thing which it was said 
he could not do a generation ago? 

Mr. WILLIS. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
T am unable to answer that. I could 
not say whether they would be able 
to look an Ohio sheen in the face with- 
out being ashamed or not. 

Now, in Australia this wool goes to 
market without a venny of cost 
charged against it. That is the kind 
of competition that the farmers of 
this country must meet. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Accord- 
ine to the gentleman’s system of rea- 
soning, if a man were raising cotton 
in the South and raised one bale of 
cotton, when the balance of the vrod- 
ucts that he raised on the nlace would 
pay the expenses of running the nlace, 
then the cotton would be all vrofit. 
and the result would be that the bale 
of cotton would cost him nothing, and 
if he got 5 cents a nound for it it 
would be all profit. By secrecatine 
the costs of the various activities on 
the farm, omitting one particular 
thing, you would be able to show a 
clear profit on that particular thing. 
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In that way a farmer mignt be able 
to show a clear profit on the potatoes 
that he raises, just the same as on a 
bale of cotton. Suppose a man did 
not count his cotton as a money crop, 
but raised potatoes principally as the 
source of his income. Then the ecot- 
ton would show a clear profit, and the 
same calculation could be made with 
respect to any other crop. . 

Mr. WILLIS. I- will say to the 
gentleman from Texas that that is not 
my philosophy or my logic. I am try- 
ing to set forth the findings of fact 
reported by the Tariff Board. But, 
so far as that is concerned, it seems 
to me that that is a fair method of 
procedure. Take the growing of cot- 
ton, for example. If it could be shown 
that the cotton seed alone sold for 
enough money to pay for-the exvense 
of raising the cotton crop, the cotton 
fiber itself would be clear profit. That 
would be an apt illustration of the 
wool growing situation in Australia. 

Now, on page 514 of this same vol- 
ume it is shown that in South Africa 
the same condition obtains. The state- 
ment is as follows: 


Sale of surplus stock and mutton: In the 
Cape Province fat ewes are reported as 
selling for $4.50 per head and fat lambs 
five months old at $4. Old ewes are read- 
ily sold for local slaughter at from $2.50 to 
$3 per head, according to their flesh. 

At the present time the demand for mut- 
ton is so strong that there is a good profit 
in breeding the woolless sheep for mutton 
alone. Where the sheep combine both wool 
and mutton the profits must naturally be 
much greater. 

Cost of production: The average shear- 
ing per head is estimated at six pounds, 
with an average price received by the grow- 
ers of 13 1-2 cents per pound. 

With an average valuation on breeding 
sheen of $2.50 per head and an investment, 
excluding lands in improvements and equip- 
ment per head of not over 40 cents per 
vear, and taking into account the low cost 
of wages and provisions, the moderate leas- 
ing values of their grazing lands. the mild 
Winters which do not demand other food 
for the animals than that found on the 
ranges, the strong demand for mutton of all 
classes, it is evident that the African wool 
erower is able to meet all his expenses from 
the sale of his surplus stock and mutton, 
leaving the wool as a clear profit on his in- 
vestment. 

One flock owner in Rhodesia reports he 
can sell his wool at 12 cents per pound and 
make money. 


They carry on the business there at 
a clear profit without counting in re- 
ceipts from wool. That is the kind of 
wool with which our American farm- 
ers have to compete. 

Now, I have a lot of figures here, 
but I shall not take any more of the 
time of the Committee in discussing 
this phase of the question. The ta- 
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bles that I have here I shall insert in 
the Record. I want, in the concluding 
moments that I have, to refer to the 
effect that this bill will have on the 
wool growing industry in the Ohio 
region. The gentleman from Wyom- 
ing (Mr. Mondell) has already 
touched upon that, and upon its ef- 
fect in the territorial region. It is 
shown by the report of the majority 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
pages 43 and 44. I am not giving the 
figures of the Tariff Board now, but 
the statements by the majority of the 
Committee on Ways and Means: 


Figuring this as a percentage upon the 
cost of the competitive Australian wool im- 
ported into the United States, which may 
be taken as 50.8 cents a scoured pound, on 
the average, it is found that 28.6 cents rep- 
resents over 55 per cent ad valorem. This 
is very much more than the protection 
amounts to, accorded under the present spe- 
cific basis. In the Board’s table of actual 
imvortations and scourings in a represen- 
tative American mill (pp. 387-389) the 
equivalent ad valorems run from about 34 
per cent to about 55 per cent. In a very 
few instances there are equivalent ad va- 
lorems as high as 55 per cent. It would 
seem, then, that the Ohio wool producing 
regicn is not protected now on the assump- 
tion that the Board’s cost figures are cor- 
rect and that, if it is to be protected at all. 
the tariff on wool would have to be very 
much raised above its present figures, so 
as to give a rate of 28 or 29 cents on the 
scoured pound and of at least 55 per cent 
ed valorem. 


It should be frankly admitted that on the 
Tariff Board’s estimate the Ohio region and 
a very few of the Western States would 
need a protection in excess of 20 per cent. 


In other words, not taking time to 
read all that, it is shown by the ma- 
jority report of the Committee that ac- 
cording to their own figures the wool 
growers of the Ohio region are en- 
titled to something like 28 or 29 cents 
on the scoured pound. 

Now, I want my friends from that 
wool growing section, not only the 
Ohio members, but all members from 
that section, to ask themselves this 
question, In what position will we put 
ourselves with the wool* growers by 
this bill? Here is an admission by the 
framers and defenders of the bill that 
the bill will absolutely put the Ohio 
wool growers out of business. That 
is stated absolutely in the majority re- 
nort of the Committee, that the sheep 
business can not live if this bill be- 
comes a law. I am not expecting that 
we will get a rate of 28 cents a pound 
on the scoured content, but I am ex- 
pecting and I am saying that the wool 
rowers have the right to exnect. bet- 
ter treatment than is accorded to them 
in this bill, which accords to them only 
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a pitiful 20 per cent ad valorem. That 
is no protection at all. I have talked 
with hundreds of farmers—not with 
the silk-hatted varieties of farmers, 
but with the real farmers who farm 
and raise wool—and they have said to 
me, “We would rather have absolute- 
ly free wool than this Democratic 
scheme on a 20 per cent ad valorem 
basis. Then we would know where 
we are.” 

MR. BOWMAN: If the gentleman 
from Ohio will permit me, I would 
like to say that on the question of the 
price of wool paid to the farmers I 
was very much interested by the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Calif- 
ornia (Mr. Raker) in regard to the 
uncertainty of the price paid to the 
farmer and the low prices received by 
him. Suppose the policy on the part 
of both the leading parties in this 
country was that protection to the 
limit of competition should be given 
on wool, and there was certainty about 
it. Would there not be a very much 
greater certainty and assurance on 
the part of the farmer as to the price 
he would get than there is now? ; 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly; that is 
desirable. We want to get this thing 
settled in some way. I am willing to 
concede something. I am frank to say 
that as I study the report of the Tar- 
iff Board I do not believe that the 
rate of duty on raw wool in the bill 
renorted by the minority is quite as 
hich as it ought to be. I mean the rate 
of the scoured pound. 

According to the report the cost to 
produce one pound of grease wool, 
without interest, is as follows: 
PR or a, ay tee $0.19 


Western United States............ 11 

Average, United States............ .096 
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Since Australia is the greatest wool 
producing country in the world, and 
is the country from which we import 
the bulk of our foreign wool, and 
since Australian wool competes di- 
rectly with our own product in qual- 
ity, it is essential that a tariff drawn 
with the idea of producing revenue 
or protecting the American wool 
grower must be based unon the rela- 
tive difference in cost between wool 
production in this country and Aus- 
tralia. When interest is included we 
find that it costs on an average 11.3 
cents more to produce a pound of 
grease wool in the United States than 
it does in Australia, excluding the 
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difference in cost of transportation. 
Now, if these wools were of equal 
shrinkage—that is, if they produced 
an equal amount of wool when scoured 
—a tariff levied upon the grease ba- 
sis of 11.3 cents would be the differ. 
ence in the cost of production, based 
on the findings of the Tariff Board. 
But since it is recognized by every- 
one who has studied the question of 
wool and its products that one pound 
of grease wool may be equal in scoured 
wool to three pounds of grease wool 
from another section, and since the 
value .of wool depends upon the 
amount of scoured wool that the 
grease wool produces, it must be clear 
that a tariff to afford the difference 
in cost must be based on the differ- 
ence in the cost of producing a pound 
of scoured wool in this country and 
its chief competitor. 


Of course, it would be fair in de- 
termining the difference in the cost 
of producing scoured wool to base 
that difference upon the average 
shrinkage of imported wools, which 
is approximately 40 per cent or less; 
but. in order to present this matter 
without prejudice, we shall accept the 
shrinkage of foreign wools as given 
by the Board on page 12 of volume 1 
of the report: 


Shrinkage of Wools. 


Per Cent. 
AE EEE Sy Poe eee ae Oe ee 60 
Western United States............. 62 
Averare. United States............. #04 
ID 0d So ork tyre 4 «iho ieie- oescalameres 25.1 
Ee Ai i co's, We diag Wie oe ban Be AR.A4 
i 
EEE Shiktes. She). Bios oles de. dower 58.4 


The following table shows the cost 
to rroduce one pound of scoured wool 
without interest: 


RN coding Whale Las sé ofall date. Lathes $0.475 
Western United States............ 289 
Avorage. United States.......... oe 
RU SIN oo. ine hdres ee es .092 


On the basis of the above table it is 
therefore clear that if interest is not 
to be included as a cost there is an 
actual difference in the cost of pro- 
ducing a pound of scoured wool be- 
tween this country and Australasia of 
24.2 cents per pound. This, however, 
does not take into consideration the 
difference in the cost of transpor- 

- tation. 

But this is a question on which 
men’s judgments will differ. I am 
willing to concede something. Th« 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Hill) and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Payne) may be right about 
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the rate. We want to get this thing 
settled on the basis of a specific duty 
and on the basis of the scoured con- 
tent. 


I have samples of wool which ij 
have collected from among the wool 
growers of the eighth Ohio district. 
I wish we had time, so that every 
member could see what I want you to 
see with reference to the character of 
this wool. 


The wool grown in the Ohio region 
is the best grown anywhere in the 
world. Take this wool right here. 
Here is a prize Australian fleece. You 
can pull the fibers apart as you would 
pull cotton batting; the Australian fi- 
ber is lustrous and beautiful, but not 
strong. Take the same number of fi- 
bers of Ohio wool, and the moment 
you make the test you realize that 
when you put the same amount of 
force on it as I am now doing it does 
not break them at all. The Ohio woo) 
is the strongest wool to be found any- 
where in the world. There is no ques- 
tion about that. It is the best wool 
grown anywhere. 


Here is another thing to be noticed. 
yentlemen say, Let the wool growers 
in the Ohio region go into some other 
branch of the sheen industry. I tel) 
you, gentlemen, that if you destroy 
the great merino flocks of Ohio. you 
will crivvle the wool industry of the 
world, because it is only by crossing 
the breeds, by using the crossbreeds 
that thev already have as a founda- 
tion, and improving the stock by im- 
nortations from Ohio flocks that you 
can keep un the standard. This is the 
arigin of the “come-back,” a term so 
femiliar in foreion wool markets. 
Why. bless you, this wool right here 
that is raised in Australia has its fine- 
ness and its luster because of the im- 
rorted blood from the flocks of Ohio. 
We must maintain these flocks in the 
Ohio region if our country is to re- 
main one of the great wool producing 
nations. 

The Committee have been very kind 
to me, and I shall not detain you 
longer, excevt that in the name of the 
wool growers of this country I say 
to the majority, it seems to me. gen- 
tlemen, that we are entitled to fairer 
treatment than we are about to re- 
ceive at your hands. The sheen indus- 
try’of this country has a right to live. 
If you pass this bill, you invite a 
revetition of the disaster of 1894. The 


farmers and wool growers of Ohic 
ask no special favors; they simply 
want a fair chance. In their behalf I 
ask for a specific duty on raw wool to 
be based on the scoured content at a 
rate sufficient to equalize the differ- 
ence in cost of production here and it. 
the chief competing foreign countries. 
Do not paralyze Ohio’s industries and 
darken her homes by passing this free 
trade bill! 


The sun never shone on a country more fair 
than beautiful, peerless Ohio; 

There’s life in a kiss of her rarefied air 
Ohio, prolific Ohio; 


Her sons they are honest and valiant and 
bright. 

Her beautiful daughters are just about 
right, 

But her sheepmen and farmers would be in 


a sad plight 
Under Democrat rule in Ohio. 





FEED YARD MEETING. 





It will be recalled that the Omaha 
Convention passed a resolution urg- 
ing a reduction of the grazing fees 
that are charged against sheep by the 
various feed yards throughout the 
country. In order to comply with the 
terms of this resolution a meeting was 
called at Chicago on March 12th which 
was attended by the managers or 
owners of about twenty of the central 
Western feed yards as well as some 
ten or twelve of the most prominent 
Western wool growers. 

The question of grazing fees was 
fully and fairly discussed and those 
representing the wool grower urged 
that these fees-be reduced from 1 1-2 
cents per head per day to 1 cent per 
day, and that twenty-four hours be 
recognized as constituting a day. 
Those representing the stock yards 
seemed to feel that the fees were not 
at this time exorbitant but they prom- 
ised to take the matter under consid- 
eration and advise the wool growers 
of such changes as could be made. 

The unfortunate attacks upon the 
wool industry has made it essential 
that in order for the industry to pros- 
per every economy shall be effected 
that is possible. The demands pre- 
sented by the wool growers to the 
managers of these feed yards are ex- 
tremely modest and it is hoped that 
they may be complied with. 





Our Forty-ninth Annual Conven- 
tion will be held at Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing. The exact date as yet has not 
been determined. 
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THE WOOL MARKET. 


In spite of strikes and tariff agi- 
tation the wool market remains very 
There is but little wool on 
hand and prices show a tendency to 
It is believed that the 
present labor troubles will soon be 
settled, resulting in great activity 
The supply 
of wool in London is limited and at 
the last sales prices were very strong 
on all good wool and on some grades 
there was an advance of half a cent. 
Everything indicates a strong de- 


strong. 


advance. 


among manufacturers. 


mand for this year’s clip. 





THE OUTLOOK. 


Whenever the tariff upon wool is 
discussed, panic overtakes the Ameri- 
can wool grower and to some extent 
the banker who stands behind him. A 
bill revising the wool schedule to al- 
most a free trade basis has now 
passed the House of Representatives 
and is pending before the Senate. The 
wool grower, as usual, is frightened 
and is selling his wool and sheep at 
less than their market value. 


Let us analyze the situation and see 

if this fear is well founded. The Dem- 
Oi bill that passed the House 
gives protection to neither wool grow- 
ing nor wool manufacturing and 
would be a serious blow to the indus- 
try, if there was any possibility of it 
becoming a law. Fortunately for the 
country, those who understand the 
situation best at Washington feel that 
there is not the slightest chance of this 
Democratic measure passing the Sen- 
ate or being enacted into law. This 


represents the views, not of one, but 
of nearly all our public men who are 
in close touch with the situation. This 
Democratic bill, remember, is 10 per 
cent lower in its rates than the one 
that President Taft vetoed last Sum- 
mer. The fact that the President 
once vetoed a better bill places him 
in the position where he positively 
must veto this bill if it ever reaches 
him, which it will not do. 


When the President vetoed the wool 
bill last year, he did it on the grounds 
that the Tariff Board had not yet re- 
ported. That report has now been 
made and the President is morally and 
politically bound to stand by it and 
veto every bill that fails to carry out 
the recommendations of this Board; 
any other course is political suicide, 
and the President knows it. Therefore 
the sheep men need have no fear of 
any wool bill becoming a law at this 
session of Congress that does not give 
adequate protection to wool growers. 
Our judgment is that no wool bill can 
be passed at this time and your As- 
sociation is going to see to it that un- 
less a fair and honest revision of this 
schedule can be accomplished that 
the whole schedule shall remain un- 
touched. 


But, says the wool grower, we may 
elect a Democratic President, and 
since the Republicans are departing 
from the Republican principles of pro- 
tection, there is some reason to ex- 
pect such a pssibility. If we did, 
such a President would not take his 
seat until March 4, 1913. If he called 
a special session of Congress to revise 
the wool tariff, any law that such a 
session might pass would not prob- 
ably become effective-until January 1, 
1914. If he did not call a special ses- 
sion of Congress and took up the 
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wool tariff at the regular session, 
which is the thing most likely to be 
done, any tariff law that such a Con- 
gress might pass would not become 
effective until about July, 1914. Now, 
any way that you can figure it, we 
are going to be able to dispose of two 
wool clips before any legislation will 
be enacted that would justify injury to 
our industry. 

In the meantime there is an actual 
shortage of wool on the American 
market, if not in the world’s market, 
and better still, a decided shortage of 
woolen goods all over this country. 
Wool is high abroad, higher than for 
many years and seems destined to re- 
main so. Under these circumstances 
it seems the part of wisdom for the 
wool grower to lay aside his fears at 
least for the present. Of course, it 
we are going to become alarmed over 
the rantings of a few impotent Demo- 
crats in Congress, we may be able to 
bring on hard times prematurely. If, 
on the other hand, we approach this 
subject in the light of common sense 
and act as any good business man 
should act, we are in a position to 
command an unusually good price for 
this year’s wool. 


The wool buyer, of course, will bear 
the market. You would do the same 
thing if you were buying wool, but 
the buyer knows better than anyone 
else that nothing will happen for a 
long time that by any stretch of imag- 
ination could affect this year’s wool 
prices. Of course, the agitation and 
the strike of textile workers will af- 
fect the price temporarily, but it can 
not be of long duration. 

We understand that some of the 
banks are insisting upon a settlement 
of their accounts, but we are sure that 
if the officers of any bank will in- 
vestigate the situation now before us, 
any fears that they may have had as 
to the future of the wool grower will 
be allayed. 





THE NEW WOOL BILLS. 


On another page of this paper we 
publish complete copies of both the 
Democratic and Republican wool bills, 
recently presented to Congress. 

For the Democratic bill we have 
neither admiration nor respect, for it 
affords protection to neither wool 
grower nor manufacturer. It is drawn 
with the idea of providing revenue re- 
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gardless of consequences to American 
industries. In fact, its sponsors in- 
vite and provide for the destruction 
of woo] growing and wool manufac- 
turing in this country, as they have 
expressly stated in their report sub- 
mitted with this bill that if it 
is passed it will increase the imports 
of wool by 103,800,000 pounds and 
the imports of cloth by $40,773,000. 
‘Cloth of this value imported would 
contain 85,600,000 pounds of grease 
wool, which, added to the wool im- 
ported in the grease would make the 
increase of wool imports over and 
above the present imports, nearly 
190,600,000 pounds. By these im- 
ports of wool and woolens those re- 
sponsible for this Democratic bill 
have expressly provided for and have 
invited the destruction of 60 per cent 
of our wool growing industry to say 
nothing of the nearly complete de- 
struction of wool manufacturing that 
would inevitably follow. 


The Democratic wool bill will go 
down into history as the most cold- 
blooded, vicious attack upon American 
industries ever made in a Congress of 
the United States. 


With the Republican measure, 
known as the Payne-Hill bill, the 
story is different. In drafting this 
measure, an effort was made to con- 
form to the report of the Tariff Board 
and accord to American industries the 
difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad. 


This bill, for the first time, places 
the wool duties upon the scoured basis, 
which is absolutely right and proper. 
However, the rate of 18 cents provid- 
ed on clean content of wool is not as 
high as the wool grower expected, or 
as the report of the Tariff Board jus- 
tif ied. This 18 cents on clean content 
is the duty that will be paid on wools 
imported in the grease in which the 
scoured content will be estimated. Es- 
timated scoured yield and scourea 
vool are different, for the scouring of 
wool entails expense and certain 
losses occur in the process, therefore 
the value of scoured wool is consider- 
ably above the value of estimated 
clean content. In other words, if the 
duty on clean content of wool be 18 
cents, the duty on wool that is im- 
ported scoured would have to be above 
20 cents to be on a parity with the 
18 cents. This new bill, however, 
places the duty on scoured wool at 19 
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cents which, in our judgment, is too 
low. 


A serious objection to the Payne- 
Hill bill is the duty of 20 cents on 
tons, plus 5 per cent ad valorem, 
which we believe is decidedly low. 
With the scoured wool duty at 19 
cents, the compensatory duty on tops 
would necessarily need to be much 
greater than 20 cents to be comnensat- 
ing, and the ad valorem duty of 5 per 
cent would certainly not be protective. 

What has been said of tons is trne 
of the yarn duties and in justice to 
this form of manufacturing they 
should be materially raised in order 
to be protective to such an important 
branch of the industry. 

The Tariff Board did not offer fig- 
ures to show what the duty on wool 
wastes such as top wastes, slubbing 
wastes, noils, garnetted wastes, 
thread wastes, etc., should be and in 
determining the duty unon all these 
wastes the Payne-Hill bill gets below 
the protective point, for under the 
pronosed duty, we believe that im- 
ported wastes would disvlace large 
quantities of domestic wool. If the 
idea of a tariff is protection to Amer- 
ican wool growing then upon such 
substances as displace wool. a tariff 
of protective degree must be main- 
tained regardless of the relative value 
of such substances. 


Our criticisms of the Payne-Hill 
bill must not be taken as a condem- 
nation of that measure or the men 
who wrote it, for we believe that the 
authors of this bill conscientiously en- 
deavored te revise Schedule K to the 
very lowest point consistent with the 
vrotective theory and where this was 
the guiding princivle it was only nat- 
ural to exvect that here and there 
they should have reached below the 
danger line. It must also be remem- 
bered that the Democrats are in con- 
trol of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and refused to srant any hear- 
ines in the framing of a wool sched- 
ule. This devrived the minority mem- 
bers of this Committee from obtain- 
ing additional information on which 
to draft a wool bill other than that 
contained in the revort of the Tariff 
Roard, which did not furnish all the 
information needed for a complete re- 
vision of Schedule K. 

The Minority members in vresent- 
ing this bill have been treading unon 
the dangerous grounds of endeavoring 
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to adjust a tariff to the exact niceties 
of the difference in costs here and 
abroad, as shown by the Board’s re- 
port. Suchan endeavor will, we be- 
lieve, always be attended by danger 
of under protection at some point 
along the line. While we are agreed 
on the policy of enacting a protective 
tariff that will accord to our indus- 
tries the difference in costs between 
this and other nations, yet the zeal 
for the establishment of this differ- 
ence should not be allowed to carry 
the products of any American indus- 
try to a noint which: would require 
their production at less than a reas- 
onable profit. Throughout all of 
this country there is a demand for 
the revison of Schedule K and we in- 
sist on its revision, but there is no 
demand for such radical revision as 
would work injury to our woolen in- 
dustries. It must be remembered 
that in adjusting a tariff to the ex- 
act nicety of this difference in cost, 
that if fraud or under-valuation is 
practiced under such a tariff, or, if 
the foreigner decides to sell abroad 
cheaver than at home, that the tariff 
placed uvon this exact nicety will then 
fail to be protective to American en- 
terprises. 


Such errors as may appear in the 
Payne-Hill bill can, and probably will, 
be corrected by a full and fair dis- 
cussion of the subject before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, at least since 
hearings were refused in the House, 
it would seem to be the nart of com- 
mon necessity to give this subject a 
full hearing in the Senate. Regard- 
less of what may be the outcome of 
such hearings, they will undoubtedly 
develop additional facts and place the 
Senate in a better position to ap- 
proach this subject with a clearer un- 
derstanding of its needs. 


The wool grower must not fail to 
realize that any revision of Schedule 
K which does not afford adequate pro- 
tection to the manufacturers of wool 
at every point will fail to protect the 
domestic producer of wool in just such 
degree as it fails to protect the prod- 
ucts of wool. In other words, if the 
duty on tops, yarns, or wastes be toc 
low, it will mean that these materials 
will be imported and to the extent of 
such importation will displace or re- 
duce the value of domestic wools. Re- 
gardless of the duty that may be 
placed upon wool the actual protection 
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that our wool grower may receive will 
always be measured by the lowest 
duty existing upon wool or any of the 
products of wool. 


BB eA 

It is frequently charged by free 
traders that the -wool growers have 
had a tariff on wool for half a cen- 
tury and that they do not now pro- 
duce any considerable quantity of our 
wool, and therefore the tariff should 
be removed. It is interesting to learn 
how far our wool growers have real- 
ly progressed under protection. Our 
annual production of grease wool in 
this country is about 330,000,000 
pounds, yielding 142,000,000 pounds 
of scoured wool. The annual average 
importation of clothing wools, known 
as Class I and 2, for the last five 





WHAT PROTECTION HAS DONE. 


years has been 103,500,000 pounds of 


grease wool, shrinking approximately 
40 per cent and yielding 62,100,000 
pounds of scoured wool. We are 
therefore consuming annually in this 
country 204,100,000 pounds of scoured 
wool, of which 142,000,000 pounds, or 
70 per cent are produced at home. This 
is a remarkable showing and one that 
fully justifies the maintenance of the 
protective tariff on wool, especially 
when we understand how other coun- 
tries in the absence of a tariff upon 
wool, have fared. 


Germany is a wool consuming na- 
tion and under free trade her produc- 
tion of wool has dwindled to about 5 
per cent of her consumption; France 
produces but slightly more, and Eng- 
land is to-day the only wool consum- 
ing nation that produces any consid- 
erable quantity of wool, and even her 
wool production is less than 40 per 
cent of that of the United States. All 
of these nations were once producing 
their own wool when they gave pro- 
tection to their wool growers, but to- 
day they are all dependent upon Eng- 
ih colonies for their clothing. By 

mparison with these countries the 
United States has made a wonderfui 
record in wool production and a rec- 
ord of which all of our people should 
be proud. 


Quoting from the London Wool 
Record, an authoritative publication, 
we learn the following: “About 
twenty years ago the aggregate num- 
ber of sheep in Germany was twenty- 
five million, the present figures are 
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five million. This shows a decrease of 
twenty million sheep, or an average 
decrease of one million per year. These 
are startling figures and show clear- 
ly that there is much lost ground to 
be recovered before any real prog- 
ress can be made. During the time in 
which these appalling figures have 
been accumulating the German nation 
as a whole has made rapid 
strides in the consumption of 
wool. We see no reason why 
Germany should not maintain her 
position as second on the list of 
the world’s wool consumers and at the 
same time contribute a large share to- 
ward her own requirements. Already 
the country is consuming one-fourth 
of the world’s wool. It is quite in ac- 
cordance with the natural order of 
things to expect that Germany’s own 
needs will increase; indeed, this is 
certain to take place.” 


So many of us refer to England as 
the great free trade nation and that 
under free trade in wool she has been 
able to maintain her sheen stock, but 
when the truth is known England has 
given to wool growing and wool man- 
ufacturing more protection than our 
nation has ever dreamed of. She has 
not only protected her wool and 
woolen industry by tariffs, but by 
persecution and prohibitive laws has 
forced herself to a position of suprem- 
acy in the wool manufacturing world. 

Before this nation was discovered, 
England was laying the foundation 
for her woolen industry. 

In 1337 she prohibited the. exporta- 
tion of wool and extended encourage- 
ment to foreign weavers that would 
settle within her borders. 

In 1349 an export tax of 28 cents 
was levied upon a yard of cloth. 

In 1354 it was made a felony to ex- 
port wool. 


In 1512 an act to compel merchants 
to buy English cloth was enacted. 

In 1787 a tariff of over $9 per yard 
was imposed on imported cloth. 

In 1803 a tax was imposed on im. 
ported wool, amounting to $1.16 per 
hundred, plus 12 1-2 per cent. 

In 1818 the import tax on wool was 
raised to $1.66 per hundred. 

In 1816 the import duty on wool 
was raised to 12 cents per pound. 

We might go on indefinitely recit- 
ing the acts passed by the English 
Government to encourage the produc- 
tion of wool and woolens within her 
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borders, but the acts which we have 
here referred to should be sufficient 
to show that when the wool and 
woolen industry of England needed 
protection, the Government stood 
ready to accord it in the highest de- 
gree and through this protection Eng- 
land has built up her magnificent 
woolen industry to a point, where, on 
account of labor conditions, she prob- 
ably no longer needs to protect it by © 
tariffs. 


We hear it charged that England 
with free wool has thirty million 
sheep, or more than half as many as 
the United States, and that there- 
fore wool growing in this country does 
not need protection. What about these 


English sheep? To-day, and for all 
time in the past, England has been 
granting indirectly more protection to 
her wool growers than the United 
States has ever been able to do direct- 
ly. Under the English law not a sin- 
gle live sheep can be taken within the 
borders of Great Britain and any 
that may be landed on her docks must 
be immediately slaughtered upon 
their arrival. This prohibitive law 
has given to the English wool grower 
complete control of the fresh. mutton 
market of the British Isles, a control 
that has resulted in raising the price 
of English mutton at least 100 per 
cent above the price which the Amer- 
ican grower receives for his mutton. 
While the tariff on wool may have 
raised the value of the wool upon one 
American sheep a few cents per head, 
the prohibitive law maintained by 
England against foreign sheep has 
raised the value of the English mut- 
ton several dollars per head. For in- 
stance, the English grower sells his 
grass lambs at $5 to $6 per head, 
while our Western wool grower is 
selling lambs equally as good at from 
$2 to $3.50 per head. A fat wether 
in England sells from $7 to $12, and 
in the United States brings from $4 
to $7. If our wool growers could re- 
ceive the price for their mutton that 
the English grower does and has re- 
ceived, the tariff upon wool would not 
be a matter of such serious consider- 
ation. 


Through the assistance of the pro- 
tective tariff upon wool our nation 
has been able to produce 13 per cent 
of the world’s wool, while Germany 
in the absence of such protection is 
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producing but slightly more than 1 
per cent of the world’s wool. 

In addition to the enormous supply 
of wool produced by our growers 
worth seventy million dollars per 
year, we are furnishing our people 
with eight hundred million pounds of 
dressed mutton per year worth ap- 
proximately seventy million dollars 
more. Therefore, our sheep are en- 
riching the people to the extent of one 
hundred and forty million dollars per 
annum in wool and mutton alone. In 
the face of such figures as this, a 
man who asserts that the tariff on 
wool has been a failure must at best 
be unacquainted with the facts or elsé 
desires to present the case unfairly to 
the people. 





AUSTRALIANS ORGANIZING. 


The following clipping comes from 
Sidney, Australia: 

“According to reports there is a 
movement on foot towards the form- 
ing of a combination of all the Aus- 
tralian wool growers for the purvose 
of fixing minimum prices of wool and 
establishing a uniform sales contract 
throughout the commonwealth.” 

This notice of organization to reg- 
ulate wool prices on the part of the 
Australian wool grower comes at a 


most opportune time, when one of the, 


great political parties of our nation is 
trying to strike down wool growing in 
this country and place our peonle ab- 
solutely at the mercy of these foreign 
growers. This is not the first time 
that the Australian has tried to con- 
trol the price of wool. For the last 
three years there has been a growing 
sentiment among the Australian flock 
masters that by organization they 
could regulate the world’s wool mar- 
ket, and each year their organization 
has reached out and taken in new 
members until now it would seem that 
the Australian wool grower at last 
recognizes the power that rests with- 
.in his hand, if he will but use it. 


All of the wool consuming nations 
of the world, with the exception of 
our own, are to-day dependent uvon 
Australia for their supply of wool. If 
these foreign growers make this or- 
ganization effective and should hold 
just one year’s wool clip off the mar- 
ket, it would mean that every wool 
consuming country, except our own, 
would be deprived of woolen clothing. 
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Our people would not be seriously dis- 
turbed for we are to-day producing 
70 per cent of all the wool used by us 
and it would not take us long to be 
producing the other 30 per cent if 
occasion demanded it. 


Remember, that three years ago we 
removed the duty from hides and the 
foreigner raised the price, and shoes 
are now dearer than ever before. This 
injured our stock man but did not ben- 
efit the consumer. 

Remember, that it takes twenty 
years to build a clip of wool. It isa 
long, slow, tedious process and a wise 
people who understand the world’s 
wool supply will extend to their own 
growers every encouragement in or- 
der that as a nation they may be 
truly independent. 





WOOL PRICES. 





If there is any dropping off in the 
price of wool in the Boston and Phil- 
adelnhia markets, it will not mean that 
wool has come down in price, but it 
means that those markets have been 
so thoroughly cleaned up of wool that 
nothing but the inferior grades re- 
main. Remember that for one year 
the manufacturers have been picking 
over these wool stocks, taking out ev- 
erything that was desirable and it is 
only natural that nothing should now 
remain on hand except the inferior 
qualities of wool, and any reduction in 
the price at this time is due to this 
fact. 


The tariff agitation may reduce the 
price of wool temporarily, but there 
are no grounds upon which a reduc- 
tion can be justified or maintained. 
The supply of wool in this country is 
almost exhausted and the suvnly of 
desirable wools is totally exhausted. 
The amount of wool on hand may not 
always be a controlling factor in reg- 
ulating its price for we might have a 
limited supply of wool on hand and 
an immense stock of manufactured 
woolen goods. This, of course. would 
limit the demand for wool. Fortun- 
ately, at this moment not only is the 
suvvly of wool unequal to the demand 
but the supply of manufactured wool- 
ens all over the United States is ex- 
tremely limited. These two factors, 
together, insure a high vrice for this 
year’s wool, providing the srowers do 
not become scared and sell it at less 
than it is worth. We must not for- 
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get that for more than eighteen 
months, probably 40 per cent.of the 
American mills have not been run- 
ning. This has meant a serious de- 
crease in manufactured woolens and 
it is believed that the country has 
now reached the point where new sup- 
plies of. woolens must be had regard- 
less of the unsettled condition of bus- 
iness and politics. 

The strike of textile workers is hav- 
ing a depressing influence on the wool 
market, but the grower should re- 
member that such a strike is not des- 
tined to be of long duration, and when 
the labor question is settled the mill 
must make up in production whatever 
it lost during its days of idleness. 

The foreign wool market remains 
strong and our reports from London 
indicate that there is nothing in sight 
which can bring about a reduction in 
foreign wool prices. Therefore out 
manufacturers have no hope in that 
direction. 


To-day American wools are decid- 
edly cheaper than imported wools. Re- 
member that the duty on wool is 11 
cents per pound and this must be add- 
ed to the foreign price so that our 
wools are cheaper to a material ex- 
tent than are the imported wools. 

Reports from all over the Western 
country show clearly that this year’s 
wool clip will be one of the best our 
country has ever produced. Every- 
where wools are well grown, of sound 
stavle and free from excessive dirt. 
Under these circumstances the buyer 
will be forced to pay a good price for 
the clip. 





MUTTON PRICES. 


Last year all of the stock papers 
over which the packers had control 
were busy advising the sheep feeder 
as to the golden harvest awaiting him 
if he would only get up courage and 
feed a few sheep. 

Many feeders took this advice and 
loaded their feed lots with the result 
that up until the middle of March 
nearly all have lost money. Now that 
the great bulk of the fed sheep have 
been marketed we understand that 
the packers have advanced the price to 
a voint that will return a small mar- 
gin on the investment. 

Last year the feeders lost $1 on 
each sheep they fed, and it was with 
some misgivings that most of these 
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feeders approached the feeding trough 
again this year. If it is the purpose 
os tne packer to stop sheep feeding in 
tne United States and to put the 
american wool grower out of busi- 
ness, he has certainly been pursuing 
tne best course. ‘l‘he packer will ul- 
timately pay dearly for this pertidy 
ior once he has destroyed the conii- 
aence ot the sheep feeder, mutton will 
pe mighty scarce about Kaster time. 
ut course, since he controls the chilied 
mutton industry of South America, it 
may be his purpose to load this coun- 
try up with frozen mutton trom that 
country, but betore he can bring this 
about there will be an awakening on 
une part of the people. 





NATIONAL BOUNTY LAW. 


Ours has been called a spendthrift 
government. ‘this is true when we 
1ook at our appropriations for lI ed- 
eral buildings, Army and Navy main- 
tenance, or our land grants to rail- 
roads, torest reserves, or other cor- 
porations, but when we examine our 
expenditures of real benefit to the pro- 
ducers of the nation, we fall far shorv 
of being in any sense reckless. for 
instance, there is annually destroyed 
in this country fifteen miilion doliars 
worth of live stock by predatory wiid 
animals, most of which have their 
opreeding grounds on land withdrawn 
from entry. This enormous economic 
waste must be reflected in the price of 
meats the country over, yet this fair 
government of ours has never lifted 
its hand or appropriated one penny 
as a bounty for the destruction of 
these wild animals. On the other 
hand, it has done what it could to en- 
courage their propagation. 

How different the attitude of this 
government on the bounty question 
from that of Australia. In Australia 
the rabbit pest corresponds somewhat 
to our predatory wild animal plague. 
Australia has paid millions and mil- 
lions of dollars as a bounty for the de- 
struction of rabbits. We have before 
us a statement from Victoria which 
shows that that country alone has paid 
for the destruction of rabbits the sum 
of $2,150,000. Against this, the Treas- 
ury of the United States can not show 
a single penny expended for similar 
purposes. — 

The money required for the con- 
struction of one first class battleship, 


$8,000,000, if used as a _ national 
bounty would more than solve the wild 
animal probiem and save to the pro- 
ducers of this nation fifteen mililon 
doliars worth of live stock that is an- 
nually destroyed. 

How, may we ask, are our stock 
men to supply our people with wool, 
mutton and beet as long as this gov- 
ernment engages in the breeding of 
wolves and coyotes that destroy these 
usetul animals? Under such circum- 
stances the government should either 
assist in the destruction of predatory 
wild animals or else open these lands 
to setthkement in order that the Ameri- 
can farmer and pioneer may solve the 
probiem tor himself. 





WHO GETS THE PROFIT? 


In all the attacks that have been 
made on the wool schedule of the tar- 
iff the charge is reiterated that the 
tariff upon wool and woolens is re- 
syonsible ior the high price of cloth- 
ing. Anyone who has read the report 
ot the Tariff Board must be convinced 
by this time that the duty on wool 
and woolens is not an important fac- 
tor in advancing the cost of clothing 
to the consumer. ‘Lhis report makes 
ic clear that a removal of the tariff 
from wool and woolens would have a 
minor influence in cheapening cloth- 
ing at retail. 


One of the most popular fabrics in 
the country for men’s wear is the blue 
serge. For Summer wear this cloth 
ordinarily weighs twelve ounces to the 
yard. ‘Lhe price at which the manu- 
tacturer sells the average blue serge 
is somewhere between $1 and $1.30 
per yard. As three and one-half yards 
are required for a suit it is readily 
seen that the manufacturer does not 
obtain an average of $4 for all the 
cloth in one of these suits. We recent- 
ly purchased three and one-half yards 
of twelve ounce blue serge cloth suf- 
ficient for a suit at a total cost of 
$3.85. Now, this $3.85 represents all 
the wool grower got for the wool in 
the suit and all the manufacturer re- 
ceived for making this wool into cloth. 
Certainly this is a modest sum and 
one which no fair-minded American 
citizen would be disposed to complain 
against. Yet, when this cloth is made 
into a suit, it retails for $25 and the 
tailor sells it at from $30 to $40. Now 


these facts alone indicate that it is 
neither the wool nor the cloth that 
regulates or influences the price at 
which the jobber and retailer dispose 
of the clothing made therefrom. 


A bitter attack has been made on 
wool growing and wool manufactur- 
ing, yet these two industries are the 
ones least responsible for the high 
price of clothing. The reduction ot 
the tariff on these two commodities 
below the protective point would de- 
stroy their production in this coun- 
try, but it would not cheapen the cost 
of clothing at retail, because the tariff 
does not reach the agencies now re- 
sponsible for the high price of woolen 
goods. 

To-day the jobber and retailer are 
the men who are making the greatest 
profit from woolen goods but even if 
these goods were placed upon the free 
list, they would not reach. the con- 
sumer any cheaper for they would still 
have to pass through the same hands 
that now dictates their prices. 


The report of the Tariff Board 
makes it plain that under present con- 
ditions wool growing is not profitable 
in the United States and it also makes 
it clear that, while the duty may be 
high on certain things, the keen com- 
petition that exists among the manu- 
facturers has prevented and will pre- 
vent their taking advantage of any 
excessive duty that may exist. In this 
campaign to destroy wool growing 
and wool manufacturing in this coun- 
try the ultimate consumer must un- 
derstand that it means nothing to him, 
for his clothing can not be cheapened 
until you reach the middlemen, and 
the tariff does not reach them. 





Be sure and get us a new subscriber 
for this paper. Every wool grower in 
the Nation should help to make it a 
success, and if each one gets a new 
subscriber, we will soon have the 
largest circulation of any sheep paper 
in the country. : 





We urge every wool grower to send 
us all good sheep photographs that he 
may have. These will be used in the 
pages of this paper from time to 
time. 





We again urge our readers to con- 
tribute to the pages of this paper. 
Anything of interest to the wool 
growers will be welcome. 
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The Taritf Upon Raw ‘Material 


ject I shall discuss it as 

it especially applies to 

wool and mohair, incidentally, 
as it applies to other things. 

‘Lhe money necessary to run the 
United States Government is princi- 
pally derived from revenues collected 
upon imports. Sometimes called tar- 
itt and sometimes alluded to as rev- 
enues or duties collected. You do 
not pay a tax to support the United 
States Government upon the 
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; were put upon the free list, but 
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buy woolen clothing to shield them 
from the cold. Some Democrats say 
to put raw material upon the free list 
enables the manufacturers to sell 
cheaper. Others say to put all raw 
material upon the free list will so cut 
the revenues, that the deficiency could 
not be made up by putting raw silk, 
uncut diamonds, rubber, etc., upon 


For instance, recently hides 


manufactured leather goods and as a 
result the people do not buy their 
manufactured leather goods any 
cheaper than before, yet every man 
who sells a hide must necessarily seli 
it'at what is estimated about $1 
cheaper than before. The man who 
sells his hides does so in competition 
with the cheaper hides of the South 

American republics, yet when 





property owned by you, as you 
do to support the State and 
county government. 

The Democrats say we will 
so levy this taritf as to collect 
a large percent of this.revenue 
from luxuries imported, with- 
out regard to protecting any 
particular industry, for to pro- 
tect any industry means to 
legislate money in one set ot 
men’s pockets at the expense 
of the others. 

The Republicans say we will 
so levy this tariff as to 
protect, foster and encourage 
American labor and industries, 
as against the pauper labor otf 
the old world. ‘Lhat we will 
so arrange this tariff as to 
equalize the costs of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, 
therefore we have a tariff 
upon all manufactured arti- 
cles, sugar, wool, wheat, cat- 
tle, horses, etc. 

Now wool is a raw material, but 
the cloth or the suit is the finished 
product. Wheat is the raw material, 
but flour is the manufactured prod- 
uct, etc. But the Republicans put 
fur skins, tea, uncut diamonds, etc., 
upon the free list because we raise 
none of this and it does not come into 
competition with American labor, 
therefore as they could raise suffic- 
ient money to support the Govern- 
ment upon other imports that did 
come into competition with American 
labor they put these upon the free 
list. The Democrats say the people 
who can have their rubber tires, silk, 
furs, tea, coffee and diamonds, shoulu 
be required to pay their part to the 
support of this Government the same 
as the people who are compelled to 
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the dutiable list, therefore you would 
have to add a fairly large duty to the 
manufactured article in order to make 
up the deficiency. Others say instead 
of adding a large duty to the manu- 
factured article we will add some of 
this to the raw material and not let 
the factories enjoy all the benefits of 
this protection, because the factories 
will charge all the goods will bring in 
the market, without regard to the 
cheapness of the raw material. 

That they will charge the price of 
the foreign competition, plus the tar- 
iff or protection afforded is very well 
demonstrated, therefore, as I view it, 
the taking of the tariff from the raw 
material and leaving it upon the man- 
ufactured product will only benefit 
the manufacturers. 


Pra he buys his leather goods he 
®| buys in a protected market. 
The average price of scoured 
wool per pound for 1909 was 
63 cents per pound. In 1911 
it was 47 cents per pound, or 
16 cents per pound cheape1 
than in 1909, yet in 1911 and 
1912 you do not buy your 
woolens any cheaper than you 
did in 1909 and 1910. It takes 
ten pounds of wool in the 
grease to make an average 
man’s all-wool suit of clothes. 
The average price of this in 
1911 was 16 cents per pound, 
or $1.60. No one would say 
that you could buy that same 
wool even in free trade Eng- 
land for less than 12 cents per 
grease pound, or $1.20 for the 
ten pounds necessary to make 
the suit, therefore should you 
put wool upon the free list 
you would not cheapen the 
wool contained in an average 
suit of clothes more than. 40 cents, 
therefore, do you suppose the ulti- 
mate consumer would be benefited. 
The average price for a man’s all- 
wool suit of clothes is given by the 
Tariff Board at $23; then do you sup- 
pose you would get the average all- 
wool suit at $22.60? It takes fifteen 


pounds of raw mohair to make an “'» 


tomobile top. Now, should you rais 

the tariff upon that from 12 cents per 
pound to 18 cents per pound you wil) 
have advanced the price 6 cents per 
pound, or 90 cents upon the fifteen 
pounds. Now, do you suppose the 
automobile would cost $1,400.90? This 
advance would add something like 5 
cents per yard to the plushes that go 
into plush railway car seats and into 
the magnificent Pullman cars, but do 
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you suppose tnat railroad fare would 
be advanced? It is rather my idea 
that these small sums of additional 
costs or additional savings can not be 
so figured as to hand it down to the 
ultimate consumer, but is lost in the 
shuffle before it 
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facturers. There is a vast territory 
in these United States that is a pro- 
ducer of raw material as against a 
very small territory that 1s a pro- 
ducer of the manufactured products. 
There is a vast number of the people 
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You tay say to put raw material on 
the free list would not destroy the in- 
dustry. If you do say so, you must 
have been born since Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration, or else your memory 
won’t extend back that far, or else 
you are absolutely incapable of 





reaches the ultimate 
consumer. ‘i hereitore 
1 say you can not 
regulate the price o1 
the tinished product 
by placing raw. ma- 
terlal upon the iree 
listandleaving aduty 
upon the manutac- 
tured article, ana 
any man who would 
advocate any such 
doctrine has saw- 
dust in his sand box. 
If these revenues are 
a burden, then they 
should be so collect- 
ed as not to be a pur- 
den upon any par- 
ticular class of peo- 








learning. No man who is 
posted but knows that many 
cars of sheep went to the mar- 
ket and did not bring suffic- 
ient to pay the freight. You 
wheat, corn and cotton raisers, 
how are you indirectly bene- 
fited? Do you remember that 
at the same time that we had 
free wool, cotton sold as low 
as 31-2 cents per pound, and 
that 5 and 6 cents was a good 
price? Do you know that when 
you take the job away from 
these 610,000. sheep raisers 
that they will go to producing 
more horses, cattle, cotton and 
wheat and as a result you 
have lost them as consumers 








ple or upon any par- 
ticular locality and 
if levying a duty is a protec- 
tion and a benefit then they 
should be so distributed as to 
not be a benefit to any partic- 
ular class of people or to any 
particular locality. Would iv 
make me any less a Democrat 
to advocate a doctrine ot equal 
rights to all and special privil- 
eges to none. 

To collect this revenue to 
run this Government upon the- 
manufactured article and put 
raw material upon the free list 
would be an advantage to the 
New England States, the 
great manufacturing centers, 
and a disadvantage tothe West 
and South, the great raw ma- 
terial producing sections.. 

There are 610,000 farmers 
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of your products and now you 
have them in direct competi- 
tion with you by raising cot- 
ton, horses, cattle 
and wheat, and you 
have a greater pro- 
duction of these 
commodities with a 
restricted market? 
You farmers who go 
to the voting places 
thinking you are go- 
ing to get your wool- 
ens cheaper by vot- 
ing the sheep man 
out of business, do 
not know that you 
are tampering with 
something that will 
“kick backward.” 
You are turning 
the crank that is 
running a kicking 
machine behind you 
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and stock raisers in the Unit- 
ed States that have sheep. The 
estimated value of the sheep 
alone, not counting the other 
equipage necessary to the business, is 
$254,000,000. 

The free wool advocate says there 
are sO Many consumers to be bene- 
fited as compared with so few pro- 
ducers to be injured, yet they do not 
invoke this doctrine when you call 
their attention to so many more pro- 
ducers of raw material than manu- 


Angora Doe, 


of the United States, I might say a 
majority of them, that is benefited di- 
rectly or indirectly by the producers 
of raw material as against a few that 
are producers of the finished product. 

Why destroy the products of thou- 
sands of our laboring classes, not in a 
trust, to benefit a few in a restricted 
territory that is controlled by a trust? 
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and every time you 
give the crank a 
turn you give your- 
self a kick and some 
of you don’t know where the kick 
is coming from. Some of our 
friends try to slip up on _ the 
blind side of us by using the terms of 
levying a revenue duty only. That 
is, levy a duty with a view of collect- 
ing revenues only, but did you ever 
stop to think that a revenue duty is a 
protection to that extent. In other 
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words, let it be 10 cents per pound or 
5 cents per pound; both are a protec- 
tion, only 5 cents is not so great a 
protection. Am I any less a Demo- 
crat because I advocate a duty upon 
raw material, than the man who ad- 
vocates a duty upon the finished 
product. If you deprive this Gov- 
ernment of the revenue derived from 
imports upon raw material, then you 
must make up the deficiency upon the 
manufactured products, then am I 
any less a Democrat because I advo- 
cate a reasonable tariff upon both, 
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than the man who advocates the 
higher tariff upon the one. It is 
undemocratic to be for the masses as 
against the classes. Some say, allow 
the manufacturer to buy cheaper, 
then he could sell cheaper. Then why 
not take the tariff from the manu- 
factured products so that the man 
who raises raw material could buy his 
manufactured products cheaper ; the. 
he could live cheaper and produce 
raw material cheaper and in turn 
could sell cheaper. Did you ever see 
a snake swallow itself until there was 
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nothing left? Of course, such a prop- 
osition is preposterous because you 
would bankrupt all the factories, ex- 
cept possibly the steel trust and a 
few. You Democrats look at that old 
time-honored doctrine that says 
“equal rights to all and special priv 
ileges to none,” and then try to ap- 
ply that to this free raw material her- 
esy and see where you are at. Why 
aliow the manufacturer to buy in a 
free market and sell in a protected 
market any more than the man who 
raises raw material? 


One Method of Docking Lambs 


OW that we have the report of 
VQ the Tariff Board and’ our 

minds are still uneasy 

awaiting, perhaps in vain, 
for a wool bill to be framed and 
passed by Congress in accordance 
with the findings of the Board, which 
shows very plainly that we can not 
produce wool in competition with Aus- 
tralia and South America, without a 
duty amounting to 9.5 cents per 
grease pound or more than 20 cents 
per scoured pound, and while we are 
striving to get a fair freight rate on 
our wool from the West, as well as 
trying to get permits to summer on 
the various Forest Reserves; while 
these great problems are confronting 
us, let us not overlook some of the 
details in management that count so 
much toward adding something to the 
“redit side of the ledger. 


At this season of the year it seems 
to me most appropriate to call at- 
tention to our various methods of 
docking lambs. Sometimes we have 
seen the axe or hatchet used, some- 
times a hammer and chisel, but most 
common of all is an ordinary pocket 
knife, which, I dare say, is far better 
than either of the other two methods, 
but it seems to me there is a much 
better way than this, although like 
most anything that is the best, iv 
costs a little more. 


The first important thing without 
regard to the instrument used for 
docking is the corral. I firmly be- 
lieve it pays to have a good corral 
and separating chute with small pens 
adjoining, say about 12x14 feet or 
less, with connecting gates between 
and separate the lambs to be marked 
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from the ewes, always doing this early 
in the morning when the weather is 
cool, which keeps the lambs from get- 
ting so overheated, thereby prevent- 
ing the loss of some blood. If they 
are not thus separated from the 
ewes, the lambs are necessarily sub 
jected to more jamming and running 
around when trying to catch them and 
besides it saves time on the whole to 
have the lambs separated where they 
can be easily and quickly caught in a 
small catch pen about 6x12 feet. ‘This 
pen should not be too large or have 
too many lambs in it at a time, as the 
lambs will pile up in one end ana 
smother some, perhaps. After the 
lambs are separated and confined in 
these small pens, the ewes are graz- 
ing around the corrall, so as each lamb 
is marked it is turned loose on the 
outside to find its mother, great care 
being taken not to permit the lamb 
to jump or fall by letting them down 
gently from the marking board, also 
great care should be taken not to al- 
low the ewes and lambs after being 
marked to hang around on the inside 
of the main corral, where the lamb is 
more apt to become infected from the 
dirty corral. Let them go out on the 
clean range and disturb them as lit- 
tle as possible for a day or so. 

When cutting the tail with a knife 
most sheep men leave the tail on 
wether lambs slightly longer than on 
the ewe lambs (if the ewe lambs are 
to be kept for breeding purposes) to 
prevent the loss of so much blood, but 
the lamb with a long tail does not 
look nearly so well as one with a 


short tail, besides so much more filth 
accumulates on the long tail. tor 
these reasons it seems to me desir- 
able to have the tail cut short on all 
lambs if it can be done without the 
loss of much blood. The marking of 
lambs is a very painful operation at 
best, always causing the loss of some 
blood and thereby checking its 
growth for a short time at least and 
often causing the loss of life. So, 
from a business standpoint, if for no 
other reason, the operation should be 
done in as scientific a manner as 
possible. 

To cut the tail short and at the 
same time prevent the loss of blood, 
it is first necessary to make the 
proper instrument which is very sim- 
ple and known as the “tail iron” ana 
made in the following manner: Take 
a short piece of octagon steel about 
eight inches long, heat and draw one 
end down to a wedge shape about 
two and one-quarter inches wide anu 
a comparatively thin edge, then wel 
the other end to a piece of gas pipe 
about 16 or 18 inches long, using any 
diameter pipe that suits best for a 
handle; the gas pipe being hollow 
makes the instrument light and con- 
venient to handle. 
that is necessary to have a perfec 
tool for docking the tail. It is better 
always to have about four of these on 
hand. When ready to mark, if possi- 
ble have a small hand forge close to 
the operating board and have one man 
attend to heating the tail irons, let 
him keep two irons (if there are two 
men operating) heated to a cherry 
red, not too hot, or it will singe the 
flesh on the animal other than the 
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tail, and besides the irons must be 
watched or they will burn and soon 
ruin the edge. Have another attend- 
ant hold the lamb on the marking 
board facing the operator and sitting 
on its rump as if cutting the tail with 
a knife. Take the iron from the fire, 
holding it perpendicular the proper 
distance from the body of the ani- 
mal, then press gently, not too hard 
at first, on the tail with the iron so 
the iron will find a joint in the tail, 
as there is one about every half inch 
then press downward, a little stronger 
if need be, and in one stroke you have 
severed the tail as close to the body as 
desired, at the same time the woun 

is seared so it will not bleed. Have 
the lamb held as already shown fac- 
ing the operator with the tail resting 
on the marking board so that when 
the hot iron severs the tail it will then 
come in contact with the marking 
board. 

I have marked thousands in this 
way that never bled as much as a tea- 
spoonful. Sometimes if one does spurt 
a little blood, before letting it go just 
touch the hot iron to the spot where 
the blood is spurting and you will see 
it will at once stop bleeding as soon 
as the lamb is standing on its feet, 
while it may bleed just a little from 
being held in a straining position by 
the attendant. 

if not convenient to have a sma 
hand forge for heating tail irons, 
these can be heated just as branding 
irons are done when branding cattle, 
but the small hand forge is much 
preferable when convenient. 

By having four or five irons 
cost almost nothing all sharp when 
commencing to work on a band of 
lambs of 1,000 or more, say, you are 
enabled to have sharp tools all 
through the band without stopping to 
fix them. Constant heating and use, 
of course, soon makes the edge of the 
iron a little thick, then by having 
several irons, say one for each 250 
lambs to be marked, no time is lost on 


@ris score. After the band is marked 


and before commencing on another, 
see that each iron is drawn down to 
a sharp edge by heating and hammer- 
ing on an anvil. Where no anvil i 
convenient, use a heavy sledge for an 
anvil. 

By marking lambs in this manner 
it matters not what age they are, use 
it on yearlings if desired with perfect 
safety; or on one only a few days old. 
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Personally, I prefer to mark lambs at 
ages ranging from three to six weeks, 
providing however that the m: 
lambs are altered in a scientific man- 
ner by cutting or bruising the cor 
off, but if the cords are to be torn 
loose from whatever point they h 
pen to break by a man’s teeth, th: 
the younger the lamb is, the better, 
as the cords are more easily broken. 
I think the age and methods of dock- 
ing and altering have just as much to 
do with the future development of a 
lamb or a calf as it has with a horse. 
No one thinks of altering a colt until 
it is somewhat develonved, then when 
the operation is performed care is 
taken to use the most up-to-date meth- 
ods ; the same is just as true of lambs. 
I believe with all other conditions be- 
ing equal, the man who docks his 
lambs with a hot iron and takes extra 
care in altering buck lambs, will al- 
ways top the market. 





EL GALLO, THE CANYON. 





The moon was swinging low that night, 
The plains were soft and gray 

With a sort of shimmering fairy light 
That showed us on our way. 

The whispering night-wind, fresh and cool, 
Was scented with the sage, 

And seemed to speak of the snowy peak 
That had watched from age to age. 

The Spirit of Night was in my veins, 
I eared but to dream and ride, 

So I let my pony have his reins 
In his easy swinging stride. 


Steadily, then, through the velvety night 
My pony loped. quietly on; 
His pace was as steady as Time in 
flight; 
I cared not how far we had gone. 
The creak of my saddle was song to my ear 
And melody softened each sound, 
There was music for me in the rattle of 
spurs, 
In the swift thud of hoofs on the ground. 
The spell of the Wild-land ruled over my 
soul, 
The great Out-of-Doors was my home, 
And so through the darkness like phan- 
toms we stole— 
[ cared but to ride and to roam. 


its 


And now on and over the mesa we sped 
On a trail that led into the Pass 
Where towers El! Capitan’s proud, 
head; 
Lay the foot-hills—a shadowy mass; 
El Gallo, the canyon, was dark and dim, 
Like the vale of the shadow of Death; 
Its high rocky walls were gruesome and 
grim— 
could feel the damp chill of its 
breath. 
The trail led us on—on, into its jaws 
I cared but to ride and to dream; 
My pony turned quickly with never a pause 
And into that black, yawning seam. 


snowy 


We 


Wierd shadows reacted out at us over the 
trail; 

The wind mvaned 
the trees, 


and sighed through 
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And from far up above came a long, plain- 
tive wail— 
The coyote’s howl borne on the breeze. 
But still on and on went my Sancho and I, 
In the depths of that canyon of dread, 
Until, ’gainst the dome of the star-sprinkled 
sky 
We saw the small opening ahead— 
A strange rock-framed hole, where the 
wind sang and shrilled 


As it sucked through with shuddering 
scream, 
But for me all the noises of Nature were 
stilled, 
For I cared but to ride and to dream. 
My pony slowed down to a walk; raised 
his head; 


I reached for my big forty-four; 
He snorted and reared and his eye-balls 
gleamed red: 
From above came a low, rumbling roar. 
I dug my spurs suddenly into his side: 
“A landslide! Come on. Boy, now fly.” 
I knew only this: I must ride! I must ride! 
It was either to ride or to die. 
I leaned on the saddle horn, close to the 
mane 
Of my pony who raced against death; 
I called out to him like a creature insane; 
I could feel the sharp rasp of his breath. 


The rumble increased to a deafening crash; 
Great boulders smashed downward like 
hail, 
And onward we tore in our wild, reckless 
dash; 
Was there never an end to that trail? 
“Just fifty vards more! Now’s our chance, 
Boy.” I shrieked. 
A shower of fine sand filled the air; 
A great pine ahead of us wavered and 
creaked: 
A last mighty plunge—we were there! 
I heard a faint crash—all was silent and 
gray; 
My pony, with quivering lamb 
Stood close by my side. He had robbed of 
its prey 
El Gallo, the gruesome and grim. 
JAMES C. KNOLLIN. 
Adjutant, New Mexico Military Academy. 





If you have not written your Sen- 
ators, do so at once and urge them 
to stand by the wool growers in their 
fight to have the wool duty placed 
upon the scoured basis, giving us the 
difference in cost as determined by 
the Tariff Board. 





Some of those carded woolen man- 
ufacturers that are so persistent in 
pleading for ad valorem duties on 
wool, use but very little wool at best. 
They find shoddy an excellent sub- 
stitute for wool; it costs less and the 
cloth sells for about the same price. 





The bank that forces the grower to 
sell his clip at this time is taking dol- 
lars out of the pockets of its own cus- 
tomers. The banks have always been 
the friend of the grower in the nast 
and they will not now forsake him 
without good reason. 
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Care in Preparation of Wool for Market 


URING the wool contract- 
rie ing days late in February 
we were shown a telegram 

from a firm of Boston wool 
merchants offering to contract a cer- 
tain clip of Western wool at 18 1-2 
cents per pound. At that particular 
time clips of equal quality were being 
contracted in the same neighborhood 
at not to exceed 18 cents per pound, 
and some of them less. Under these 
circumstances, an offer of 181-2 
cents was unusual and attracted our 
attention. We were anxious to know 
why one clip of wool should sell at 
from 1-2 to 1 cent more than clips of 
apparently equal quality. Later we 
talked with a prominent wool dealer 
about this and he suggested that this 
18 1-2 cent clip was one that had a 
reputation for being carefully and 
properly prepared for market and 
therefore a portion of it would be 
shipped direct from the grower to the 
mill without any danger of its being 
complained against, or a portion of 
it rejected on account of its condi- 
tions. In other words, for several 
years this grower has been carefully 
handling his wool, until he has now 
established a reputation that is bring- 
ing him a better price for his wool 
than his more careless neighbor is 
receiving. We then inquired how this 
grower prepared his wool and learned 
that it was all carefully graded; black 
wool packed separate; tags separate; 
no sweepings or dirt allowed in the 
fleece ; shearing pens kept scrupulous- 
ly clean ; fleeces all carefully tied with 
hard twine. Of course, wool pre- 
pared in such manner should bring a 
good price, for its preparation has 
cost something, but certainly it has 
not increased the cost of the wool to 
the extent of 1-2 cent per pound, 
therefore the grower is being more 
than compensated for this cost by the 
increased price which he is receiving. 
This grower has reached the point 
attained by nearly all the large Aus- 
tralian growers. Many of these Aus- 
tralian clips have a world wide repu- 
tation for their character and quality. 
American mills frequently cable their 
London brokers to buy a certain clip. 
They know before they cable just ex- 
actly what its quality is and the con- 
dition in which it has been prepared 
for market. Possibly they have been 


handling this clip for ten years and 
have never had a single complaint to 
make against it. Few American clips 
have as yet reached the point where 
they can be sold on their reputation, 
but some have reached this point and 
year after year new ones are being 
added to the list. 

When we suggest that our growers 
are extremely careless in handling 
their wool, we state what is generally 
believed to be true, we are careless 
simply because we think it does not 
pay to be careful. We are ignorant of 
the damage which carelessness in 
handling our wools may result in, 
therefore, why be careful. 

Let us first consider the damage 
that twine may do to the fleece. Wool 
is an animal fiber, the twine with 
which it is tied is a vegetable fiber. A 
dye that will dye an animal fiber, will 
not die a vegetable fiber, therefore if 
our wool be tied with a twine that 
sheds its vegetable fibers into the 
fleece, it means that many of these 
fibers will appear in the finished 
cloth. When the cloth is dyed, the 
wool takes the dye, but the vegetable 
fiber retains its original color. If 
the goods be black and there happens 
to be a fiber of twine running through 
it which remains white, then the 
value of the cloth is seriously re- 
duced or the manufacturer, by expen- 
sive hand labor, must pick out each 
twine fiber and insert a woolen 
thread. This appearance of the twine 
in the finished cloth is extremely com- 
mon and you can not go through any 
worsted mill without seeing large 
quantities of cloth that have been 
damaged by the twine with which the 
wool was tied. 

Then again, not in the West, but 
throughout the farm States, many 
growers use too much twine for tying 
their fleeces. For instance, recently 
in Philadelphia, a dealer showed me 
the twine taken from ten thousand 
pounds of fleece wool. This twine 
was not only too large, but each fleece 
averaged sixty feet of twine. This 
dealer had paid 24 cents per pound 
for this twine and he was now selling 
it at 1-2 cent per pound, or probably 
the dealer more than likely when he 
purchased the wool, deducted from 
the fleece for the excessive twine— 
at least he should have done so. 


We recently saw two excellent 
fleeces of Ohio wool that had taken a 
prize at the Ohio State Fair, and each 


fleece was tied with soft twine that & 


was shedding fibers into the wool. 
In fact, threads of these twine fibers 
could be seen sticking to the wool 
fiber. The quality of this wool indi- 
cated that it should be used for the 
finest grade of worsteds, the twine 
with which it was tied would prevent 
its use for any such goods and there- 
fore would seriously reduce its price. 
The twine evil could be remedied in a 
single year, for there is now no excuse 
for using poor twine. Either paper 
twine or the hard glazed twine that is 
advertised in this paper is all that is 
required to remedy this defect that 
has been costing our wool growers so 
much money in the past. 

Another evil that obtains largely in 
the West is the hasty and careless ty- 
ing of the fleece, leaving it in such 
condition that every time it is handled 
locks or parts of the fleece drop off. 
Recently in going through a ware- 
house .in Boston we saw the result of 
poor tying. Much of our wool is grad- 
ed by the mill before it is purchased, 
that is, if the mill is buying half blood 
wool, the buyer goes to the warehouse 
and handles each fleece in the entire 
clip, rejecting those that do not fall 
within the grade purchased. Now in 
handling these fleeces if they be poor- 
ly tied, many locks drop to the floor 
and are there trampled under foot 
until they are swept up and piled by 
themselves as damaged wool. These 
locks must. be sold at a lower price 
than the fleece from which they fell, 
because they generally contain a lot 
of dirt and it is impossible to grade 
them as to quality. Therefore the 
careless tying of the wool has in- 
creased the number of locks, and de- 
creased the value of the clip. We 


bring up this point because many » 


our wool growers employ any man 

a wool tyer who has the reputation of 
handling a great number of fleeces 
during a day and no regard is paid to 
the manner in which these fleeces are 
tied. The wool tyer should be re- 
quired to tie each fleece carefully even 
though fewer fleeces are handled; it 
will in the end be profitable to the 
grower. . 


As to tags, it must be plain that 
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aq: done by hand labor. 
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they should all be packed separate, 
not part but all of them. The wool 
buyer knows just about how many 
tags there should be in a given clip of 
wool and if only half the proper 
weight is reported, he is disposed to 


ae look with suspicion on the entire 


fleece, expecting that if we would job 
him on the tags, it would be attempted 
on something else also. 

The shearing pen deserves the close 
attention of the wool grower. Fre- 
quently it remains unswept and the 
year’s accumulation of dirt is gath- 
ered up with the wool from the first 
flock shorn. The wool grower pays 
freight on this dirt to Boston as well 
as for the damage that it does to the 
fleece. Every shearing pen should be 
swept when shearing starts and as 
often thereafter as may be needed. 
The shearing pen should be so con- 
structed that dirt from the corral will 
not be carried into it with each lot 
of sheep penned. 
sue of this paper Mr. Ellenwood de- 
scribed how the shearing pen should 
be constructed so as to keep the dirt 
out of the pen. 

One feature that detracts most 
from our Western wool is the pres- 
ence of the paint brand. Of course 
our sheep must be branded, and in the 
absence of a more desirable brand, 
paint must be used. Of course it is 
understood that the paint will not 
scour out of the wool. The scouring 
fluid is merely soap and water to 
which soda is sometimes added. This 
does not remove the paint and neither 
can it be removed from the wool fi- 
ber by any process that does not in- 
jure the fiber. These hard lumps of 
paint passing through the machinery 
of the mill frequently do it serious in- 
jury and in all cases add greatly to 
the wastes. Many mills, and in fact, 
the ones that pay the highest price for 
wool, will not allow wool to go through 
their machinery until the paint has 
been thoroughly removed. This must 
To show the 
Leriousness of this paint question we 
give the actual result from one of our 
mills in handling 356,847 pounds of 
Wyoming wool. The paint from each 
fleece had to be clipped off by hand 
labor and the cost of this labor was 
$462.52. The paint that is clipped off 
is a dead loss and from this clip the 
paint weighed 2,904 pounds. This 
wool cost 191-2 cents per pound, 
therefore the loss from paint was 


In the March is- — 


$566.28. This added to the labor of 
removing it, makes the loss from paint 
alone $1,028.80. This is not all, for 
the freight on the 2,904 pounds of 
paint from the range to the mill was 
$58.08, making the total loss from the 
paint on one clip $1,086.88. This 
loss therefore amounts to 1-3 cent 
on each pound of grease wool and 
equal in this case to 1 cent per pound 
on the scoured wool. In the brand- 





W.T.Chilton, Exec. Committeeman, Ky. 


ing States we produce 175,000,000 
pounds of wool and the loss on this 
from paint alone is approximately 
$500,000 per annum. As has been 
stated, branding can not be entirely 
avoided, but we certainly should do as 
little of it as possible, and what we 
do should be done in a manner to 
cause the least possible injury. We 
frequently use too much paint. The 
brands are too large, too many of 
them on each sheep and the amount of 
paint used unnecessarily great. I re- 
cently noted an article in a foreign 
paper which showed that paint was 
frequently used when it was too thin, 
thus the fluid would run down the 
wool fiber, destroying the fiber for a 
distance as great'as one inch. This 
suggestion seems a wise one, for the 
less of the fibers touched by the paint, 
the less of them will be destroyed. The 
highest quality of wool that comes 
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from our sheep is found on should- 
ers and, unfortunately, this is the 
place where most of our brands are 
applied. We therefore should, if pos- 
sible, use every effort to brand the 
sheep at a point where the lowest 
grade of wool is produced, and the 
brand still answer its purpose. At 
lambing time we have seen sheep 
branded so as to identify them for a 
few days or weeks. Such branding is 
unnecessary and if it is going to be 
done, we could at least apply it to 
the forehead, ear or nose, where the 
fleece would not be injured. Many 
branding fluids have been advertised 
that would scour out and last during 
the entire year. This Association is 
going to conduct some experiments to 
determine the reliability of these 
fluids, many people not having con- 
fidence in them. 

One serious injury to the American 
fleece comes not as the carelessness 
of the owner, but through the rank 
indifference of our sheep shearers. 
We refer to the fribs or second cuts 
made by the shearer. The shearer 
runs his shears through the wool, 
clipping it close to the skin at some 
places and cutting the fiber in two 
at other places. He then goes back 
and makes a second cut to even up 
the surface. This results in many 
fribs, that is, short pieces of wool. 
The wool fiber that should be three 
inches long is now cut into two pieces, 
one piece maybe two and one-half 
inches long and the other one-half 
inch long. The importance of this 
lies in the fact that all short fibers of 
wool are combed out of the fleece and 
sold as noils at about 60 per cent of 
the value of the scoured wool. It is 
said that American wool contains 
from 14 to 22 per cent of these short 
fibers, the average probably being be- 
tween 16 and 18 per cent, including ~ 
the card wastes. Every fiber that 
the shearer cuts in two reduces its 
value fully 40 per cent. When the 
manufacturer buys our wool he fig- 
ures on this loss, but if through a few 
years’ care, we could convince him 
that this loss would be materially less, 
it would mean an increase in the price 
of our wool. 


We recently saw a pile of 250,000 
pounds of very short fibers averaging 
probably not one-fourth of an inch in 
length and containing considerable 
dirt. A scouring plant had purchased 
this wool for 2 cents per pound. These 
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short fibers came out of wool that sold 
for 20 cents per pound and the dif- 
ference between 2 cents and 20 cents 
represented a loss to some one. Now 
it is only reasonable to believe that 
many of these short fibers, not all of 
them, were produced by careless 
shearing, and just as they increased 
in number, the value of the clip de- 
creased. These second cuts are made 
both by the hand shearer and the ma- 
chine shearer, much less, however, by 
the latter. 

The American sheep shearer is bet- 
ter paid than any shearer in the world 
and therefore he should do as good, if 
not better, work than any other 
shearer, but the fact is that the Aus- 
tralian sheep shearer uses more care 
and is more efficient in removing the 
wool by a considerable degree, than is 
the average American shearer. Under 
these circumstances it will pay the 
owner of the sheep to remain in the 
shed at shearing time and see just 
where the careless shearer is, and 
have him discharged from the crew. 

Every wool sack contains a hand- 
‘ful of loose jute fibers and if the sack 
is not turned inside out and shaken 


all these fibers will go into the wool. | 


The Australian wool grower. uses 
many sacks that are paper lined, and 
when he uses the ordinary sack it is 
first turned inside out and singed with 
a hand bellows so that all loose fibers 
are destroyed before any wool is 
placed in it. ‘ 
We do not here mean to charge all 
‘our growers with carelessness in 
handling their wools, for we know 
that some of them are careful and 
not open to this criticism, but we are 
trying to bring about uniformity in 
this particular so that the wool dealer 
in the future will not be able to say 
that he paid a low price for the wool 
because it had been poorly cared for. 
All the blame for existing conditions 
can not be placed unon the shoulders 
of our growers. The dealers them- 
selves are party responsible. Every 
few years they contract,a great deal 
of the Western clip while it still re- 
mains on the sheens’ back. Everyone 
recognizes that the contracting of 
wool is: against the interest of the 
wool grower and will not tend to in- 
crease the quality of his fleece.. The 
wool indystry shonld be removed from 
the field of fickle sneculation and 
placed upon a sound business basis; 
contracting will not contribute to this 
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end. Many of the dealers have not 
paid a sufficient premium for wools 
that were properly presented and 
neither has a sufficiently wide margin 
been made between a wool of good 
quality and one of poor quality. In 
the Eastern States, for instance, 
much of the wool is vurchased 
through the country store keeper, or 
the country dealer who does not know 
good wool from poor wool and pays 
all growers alike, thus discouraging 
the production of the high quality 
fleece. Under the buying conditions 
that have obtained in the fleece States 
it is not surprising that the growers 
have used large quantities of twine 
and done other things to increase the 
weight of their fleece. . All of the re- 
form that is needed to place our wool 
on the basis of the Australian can not 
be brought about by the grower: the 
buyer has his share of the burden, 
which is just as important as our 
share. 

The Australian is not preparing his 


wool for market better than the 
-grower in any other portion of the 


world, because he is more honest or 
more intelligent; he does it because it 
pays him, and it pays because of the 
keen competition existing among the 
buyers representing the different Na- 
tions of the earth. When the Austral- 
ian clip is exposed for sale, bids come 
from all parts of the world and if the 
clip possesses superiority in any 
particular, the buyer from England 
Germany, France, Russia, Japan and 
China will recognize this superiority 
and bid against each other according- 
ly. This keen competition and the 
American Tariff are the features that 
account for the superiority of Austral- 
ian wool and the lack of such com- 
petition accounts for many shortcom- 
ings that American wools may 
possess. 





An Arizona Letter 


J 


PROMISED to contribute an 
article to The WooL GROWER. 
As stated, I have been on the 
firing line in Arizona since the 


days of Geronimo and General Crook. 
I want to say that Arizona is all 
right. She has adopted a white man’s 
Constitution; she is a full fledged 
State and stands squarely on the In- 
itiative, Referendum and Recall of the 
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Judiciary, Taft to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Canadian reciprocity 
is no go in Arizona. The only thing 
Arizona needs is plenty of water—we 
have the society—and the last few 
days has inundated the country with 


water, so that you see we are all right ® 


We have an American population 
down here, built upon American soil. 
While Mexico is fomenting with rev- 
olution, Texas, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona says that Mexico can not dis 
turb our commerce until it gets on 
our nerves, and we are getting a little 
nervous now. The wool interests of 
Arizona are “all wool and a yard 
wide.” 

We have elected two progressive 
Senators, Honorable Henry F. Ash- 
urst and Honorable Mark A. Smith, 
who are of the West westerly and 
stand for our Western interests alone 
with Warren, Borah and Smoot. With 
the new homestead act recently intro- 
duced by Senator Borah of Idaho, Ari- 
zona is bound to shine. Our million 
head of sheep interests here along 
with our mineral and agricultural 
possibilities makes Arizona one of the 
brightest stars on our flag. 

When I first introduced the sheep 
business in Arizona we sold wool at 
8 cents, had no market for our lambs 
and sold sixty pound mutton at $1.50 
ver head. I am glad at least of one 
thing; that the present tariff agita- 
tion in Congress has prevented the 
sneculator from importing large quan- 
tities of wool and depressing the 
price thereof; that we are getting in 
on a bare. market unincumbered by 
foreign importations. ‘ It means 50 
to 55 cents to the scoured pound. 

Our lamb crov will come in and 
be marketed in July. Our fat yearl- 
ines will go on the market in May, so 
that with the present grand rains our 
sheep industry will prove to be as 
profitable as ever. The cattle inter- 
ests as well as the farmer will gather 
their share of the prosverity and the 
eattle men down in this country 
not devoted to the Pinchot idea 
conservation. Our new Senators are 
thoroughly alive to the imposition of 
the Forest Reserve, or you might term 
it the forest farce. Under Govern- 
mental administration our forests are 
being denuded and the net results are 
of no benefit to the actual settler, but 
it all goes for clerical work. Out of 

the $100,000 worth of timber sold 
from the Coconino Forest Reserve 
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last year the Government receivea 
from 5 to 10 per cent as a net result. 
Under the Pinchot administration 
large corporations and companies 
have monopolized the forest grazing 
to that extent that a farmer, settler 
or man of small means has no stand- 
ing. This is purely a case of monop- 
oly and the monopoly is favored to 
that extent that they pay nothing for 
their holdings; a small pittance of 7 
cents per head for grazing sheep on 
the Forest Reserve and the only 
ground for maturing our lambs for 
actual market, and those of us who 
were actual settlers were driven to 
the desert to fight out among the 
prickly pear and the cacti. ‘he home- 
steader in order to get a homestead 
had to put up with all the red tape 
incident to Governmental operations. 
{ myself put in two years trying to 
get a homestead and then aiter 1 gov 
the homestead I was contronted witi 
a proposition from the Government 
that unless 1 had water on the toresi 
and owned land that my application 
for a grazing permit would not be en- 
tertained; that if 1 had these things 
that I would only be permitted to 
graze 500 sheep or 100 cattle, a prop- 
osition so infernally preposterous and 
so malicious te our homesteader that 
it rendered it entirely impossible for 
him to ever get a grazing permit, 
while his rich neighbor ran his thou- 
sands of sheep galore around his 
homestead and monopolized the graz- 
ing district with impunity. No per- 
son depending upon the grazing lands 
in any capacity can make a living for 
himself and family by ranging 500 
sheep or 100 head of cattle. it is an 
imposition upon the white community 
for Pinchot or the Secretary of the 
Agriculture to impose any such a plan 
upon our Western civilization. it is 
no wonder that hundreds and thou 
sands of our best blood, brain and 
brawn are trecking to Canada. Unless 
we can get a modification of our 


Gnas wa laws and change of condi- 


‘ions in the management of our so- 
called forest affairs, at least 80 per 
cent of our fair territory must re- 
main in the hands of the monopolists. 
Our territory is largely occupied by 
Indian reservations, railroad grant 
lands and Forest Reserves. The rail- 
roads, especially the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, has twenty to fifty million acres 
of land in the territory which has 
never been surveyed. The Govern 


ment has shown its incompetence or 
dishonesty to the people here by let- 
ting these lands remain unsurveyed 
and throwing the burden of State- 
hood upon the struggling settler. 1 his, 
my dear Secretary, is not a joke, ouc 
I will make it a continued story. i 
will tell you more in detail in my next 
to your valuable journal of our home 
life. 
Very truly yours, 
J. F. DAGGs. 





NUMBER OF SHEEP AND OWNERS IN 
EACH STATE. 


North Atlantic Division. 





State Sheep Owners 
Connecticut ........ 22,418 741 
EE Se Oh es kw 206,434 11,060 
Massachusetts ...... 32,669 1,027 
New Hampshire..... 43,772 2,236 
New Jersey. ........ 30,446 875 
i a. Oar 929,547 24,830 
Pennsylvania ....... 882,852 25,426 
Khode Island....... 6,789 242 
VORTICES Fics Ee 5 118,551 5,033 

South Atlantic Division. 

State Sheep Owners 
I ae ao 7,806 266 
District of Columbia. Se eteial Gal <n cae 
WN os GBs SC erate 113,631 660 
IE tint stcw.ta wots d 187,589 5,180 
MGTVINUE ... s..- << oe 237,137 6,228 
North Carolina...... 214,176 14,697 
South Carolina...... 37,434 1,732 
ii! re 803,552 21,497 
West Virginia....... 906,093 26,014 

South Central Division. 

State Sheep Owners 
pe ea rarer 142,914 6,631 
Po Ce ae ee 144,190 8,432 
ORD 7%. <5 5 6 m0 1,360,004 45,707 
a ae 178,217 3,677 
J 194,285 5,723 
CRSRMNOME. (oon es nn os 62,282 877 
Tennessee ......... 794,063 29,978 
TORRE 652 55 4e wads 1,757,963 6,929 

North Central Division. 

State Sheep Owners 
ON eae eee 1,062,846 26,262 
eee Ss fas. Shs 1,336,967 38,191 
BUDE: Shiai am aa ateieths 1,145,549 21,810 
eee eee 2,306,476 54,865 
Wiemseneee oe es 637,551 24,564 
pT, ee ae 1,808,038 44,010 
Se Fay tee 272,472 3,143 
NOOTOMES %.'s Eins 293,496 3,043 
North Dakota....... 289,354 3,723 
SS Se ey rer 3,907,055 71,523 
South Dakota....... 610,728 5,155 
Wisconsin ...)..66%. 929,783 30,040 

Western Division. 

State Sheep Owners 
rt) a ee 1,061,363 621 
CIPO ns oe ws 2,234,125 3,893 
COIMTAGD .3))...R ARS 1,424,187 1,794 
Pot ay eee ee 2,950,534 2,996 
pO a Pee 5,372,639 2,269 
NOVOGE $0 OSs. 6 Jeo 1,103,889 316 
New Mexico........ 3,286,285 1,848 
IN a So ates ik 2,696,779 6,394 
WE cet a see ote ee aa 1,827,180 2,419 
Washington ........ 471,521 2,116 
Li 5,194,959 1,670 

Tetele xs cs ~ FS 51,638,590 608,363 


GROWERS AND FOREST OFFICIALS 


MEET. 


March 19, 1912. 
To the Editor: 

lhe sheep men held an important 
meeting to-day with Supervisor W. l. 
Pack ot Uintah Forest and Assistant 
WVistrict Forester finn of Ogden, at 
the Cullen Hotel. There was a very 
large attendance, as the Iorest De- 
parcment held that the great major- 
ity ot the sheep men had been violat- 
ing their rules by forming partner- 
ship to operate their sheep and using 
tneir individual permts to graze their 
sheep on the reserve. 

However, the Forest people were 
willing that the peopie should take 
out partnership permits by turning 
in their individual permits or dissolve 
their partnership of sheep for oper- 
ating. ‘This was hard tor some of the 
sheep men to decide what to do, as 
the most of them are only allowed 
small holding of permits and could not 
operate them alone protitably, and 
were slow to take out the partnership 
permit, as it would place them when 
doubled above the protective limit of 
1,600, and they were liable in the fu- 
ture for a reduction. ‘The Forest peo- 
ple took statements from the sheep 
men as to what they had done in the 
past and what they desired to do in 
the future and the permits for the 
coming year will be made out for 
the coming season accordingly. 

Respectfully yours, 
MORONI A. SMITH. 
Utah. 





Regardless of any tariff that may 
be placed upon manufactures of wool, 
no matter how high it may be, com- 
petition among the manufacturers will 
always insure the sale of cloth at the 
lowest level that will permit the in- 
dustry to survive. Competition regu- 
lates the price in this instance, not the 
tariff. 





If you have not paid your dues, 
mail us a check at once; this is a 
thing that should not be put off from 
time to time, for there is danger of 
finally forgetting it altogether. 





The grower can have no market for 
his wool unless the tariff is so ar- 
ranged that the manufacturer of wool 
can keep his mill in operation at a 
fair profit. 
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Wool Growing in Australia 


PART 1.—Local Conditions. 


N ORDER to convey an accurate 
J impression of sheep and wool 
matters in Australia, it is first 
necessary to say something 
about the country on which the wool 
is produced. Wool is a raw material 
very sensitive to environment, and 
Australian wool to-day is what local 
conditions combined with skillful 
breeding have made it. And after all 
local conditions have the preponderat- 
ing influence on the character of wool, 
for though the breeder may, by care 
and skill, improve his wool to a most 
remarkable degree, the district deter- 
mines what type that wool shall be. 
Evidence of this is provided by the 
quite distinct types varying localities 
in this country have divided the Aus- 
tralian merino into, though all prac- 
tically had a common origin. There 
is the Mudgee type, the New England 
type, the Western Plain type, the Ri- 
verina type, the South Australian 
type and the Tasmanian type, all of 
which will be treated fully in a later 
article, but they are mentioned here 
in support of the tremendous influ- 
ence locality has on the character of 
sheep. 


Now as the merino pioneered the 
sheep breeding industry in Australia 
and as it still very largely preponder- 
ates throughout the commonwealth, 
the first series of articles will prac- 
tically treat only with this breed. A 
reference to the country, however, is 
essential if one is to understand the 
growth of the wool industry and its 
present position as well as to enable 
one to form an intelligent estimate of 
the lines on which it is likely to de- 
velop in the future. 


The commonwealth of Australia is 
bigger than the United States, its area 
being 2,974,581 square miles. It is, 
however, devoid of what America is 
‘so well provided with, namely snow 
clad mountains and vast rivers. Aus- 
tralia has no mountains worthy of the 
name and only a very small area oi 
her country is watered by rivers of 
any size or permanence. Had the 


commonwealth been more liberally 
endowed with mountains and rivers 
it is quite certain that her merino 
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wool industry would not be what it is 
to-day. The comparatively low rain- 
fall and the vast areas of scantily 
watered country and periodical sub- 
jection to droughts, have resulted in 
specially sweet nutritive and hardy 
grasses, and it is these grasses, com- 
bined with the dry conditions, which 
produce the wool that has placed Aus- 
tralia in the front rank of the world 
as far as that. particular industry is 
concerned. Practically the entire 
Australian merino clip is grown on 
natural grasses only, without the aid 
of artificial fodder in any shape or 
form. In favored localities small 
areas of alfalfa are established, and 
where stud flocks are kept there is a 
little artificial feeding, but sheep 
treated that way are such a minute 
percentage of Australia’s flocks as a 
whole that it is not necessary to qual- 
ify the statement that the bulk of the 
merino clip of the commonwealth is 
produced on natural grasses without 
cultivated fodders in any shape or 
form. This is a very important point 
to be remembered because it bears on 
the subject of cross-breeding, which 
will be dealt with in its proper place, 
as well as on the future extension of 
our merino wool production. It is 
not an easy matter to give an accurate 
description of Australian country, the 
area is so vast, and local conditions 
vary as they do in other places, but, 
in as few lines as possible, I will try 
and convey some idea of the kind of 
country our clip is produced on. 


The all-important matter of rain- 
fall must come first, and herewith is 
reproduced a map prepared by Mr. 
H. A. Hunt, Commonwealth Meteor- 
ologist, which very clearly shows how 
Australia is situated as regards the 
average rainfall and its distribution. 
This map is a very useful aid in esti- 
mating the scope for further develop- 
ment in wool production, and the ex- 
tent to which cross-bred sheep are 
likely to encroach on the pure merino 
and so change the character of the 
wool produced. 


It will be observed that only a very 


small portion of the commonwealth 
receives an average of over forty 
inches per annum, and these areas are 
in the undeveloped tropical north and 
right on the coast line and have no 
bearing on wool production. The area 
receiving between thirty inches and 
forty inches is cattle country only, but 
in the twenty inches to thirty inches 
area the wool industry commences, 
and a very large quantity of wool is 
grown in the area where the average 
is between ten inches and twenty 
inches. Now in these low rainfall 
areas there are no lakes and rivers 
worth speaking of, and in fact vast 
areas were naturally devoid of any 
permanent water at all. 

In altitude the major portions of 
our wool producing country averages 
about 600 feet and some of the high- 
est altitudes are between 2,000° and 
3,000 feet. But the average Austra- 
lian sheep country is either dead level 
plain or undulating downs, only a few 
hundred feet in altitude . 

Some of our best sheep country was 
heavily timbered, while other vast 
areas were originally open plain, in 
some cases intersected by belts of 
timber sometimes ninety miles apart. 
The timber is easily destroyed by 
ringbarking; the trees are not felled 
to the ground as in other countries, 
and once they are dead the natural 
grasses appear in great profusion 
among the standing trunks. In the 
course of time the timber decays and 
falls to the ground and is easily burnt. 

Ringbarking is therefore one of the 
principal improvements on an Aus- 
tralian sheep station. The next is 
water supply, and this matter depends 
upon locality. In some parts perman- 
ent rivers and creeks provide the 
water supply, in other parts, and in 
by far the greater number of instances 


artificial supplies have to be created. @) 


A method once very much in vogue 
was to scoop out tanks in the earth in 
situations where the fall of the land 
will conduct rain water into it. For 
many years this was practically the 
only way of watering stock on sheep 
stations away from rivers, and it is 
surprising how these tanks held out 
during long spells of dry weather. Of 
late years, however, the custom has 
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been to bore or sink for a distance 
varying from say seventy feet to 300 
feet and pump the water up by wind- 
mills into tanks which supply troughs 
accessible to stock. Then there are 
vast areas where the earth tanks and 
these wells are not possible and ar- 
tesian bores have to be sunk to depths 
ranging from 1,000 feet to 4,000 feet, 
and the supply from some of these 
bores is over 1,000,000 gallons per 
twenty-four hours, and it rises some 
feet above the surface. Tens of thou- 
sands of bales of our best merino 
wool are produced on areas which 
could not carry a sheep were it not 
for these artesian bores. 
borne in mind that this water is not 
suitable for irrigation and it is used 
for drinking purposes only. As far as 
the wool industry of Australia is con- 
cerned irrigation is not practiced in 
the smallest degree, and generally 

speaking it is altogether out of the 
range of practicability. 


The sheep therefore feed on nat- 
ural pastures and obtain water as 
mentioned above, but of course there 
is great variation as regards the car- 
rying capacity of our merino country. 
A sheep to the acre is real good coun- 
try, but a good deal of it is not up to 
that standard. Of course a great 
deal depends upon improvements. Ac- 
cording to the extent to which timber 
has been killed and burnt off the car- 
rying capacity is affected, and then 
again experience has proved that the 
natural grasses stand grazing better 
if the stock are frequently moved 
about. The subdivision of runs, 
therefore, is one of the most neces- 
sary improvements. 

Now a few words as to the average 
seasons. With the exception of one 
or two localities, Australian sheep 
never have to face snow, but they ex- 
perience very low temperatures out on 
the inland plains and table lands. The 
rain can be expected at any time 


q iroughout the year, though exactly 


when rain falls is a matter of very 
great importance to the wool grower. 
It is an undoubted fact that this 
country could not produce the fine me- 
rino wool it does if it possessed a 
heavy rainfall, and the industry can 
progress most profitably and safely 
on a fourteen inches to twenty inches 
rainfall provided it falls at the right 
periods of the year. Speaking of Aus- 


It must be’ 


tralian sheep country generally the 
year is divided into two periods, viz: 
the Spring and Summer when the 
most nutritious and hardy grasses ap- 
pear, and the Autumn and Winter 
when a tremendous growth of rich 
herbage takes place. But the grasses 
are what are most relied on and their 
permanence entirely depends upon the 
period in which the rain falls. For 
instance, three or four inches of rain 
distributed throughout the Spring 
months of September, October and 
November would result in a flush of 


Al 


dependent upon the natural pastures, 
it is a surprising fact that no effort is 
mace to preserve the seeds of the best 
grasses. It is a lamentable thing that 
nothing is done to propagate them 
and make the seeds procurable. In 
nearly every case where the natural 
grasses have been ploughed up the 
merino has been displaced for ever, for 
the simple reason that he does not pay 
on cultivated areas, and he has to give 
place to the more profitable and 
quicker maturing cross-bred. 

Now a glance at an up-to-date map 


AVERAGE RAINFALL MAP OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


TawLR showing the compari- 
son bet ween the Total Area 
of the United Kin;dom and 
the different Rainfall Areas 
shown by grades on the 
Rainfall Map of Australia. 

DistRIBUTION OF AVERAGE 
RalNFALL, 1X Se. MILES. 


Aus-_ British 
tralia. Isles 
Underl0” 1,045,073 nil 
10’ to 15"... 651,961 nil 
15” to 20”... 416,135 nil 
20’ to 30”.. 502,929 24,400 ~ 
30” to 40”.. 198,608 42,300 
Over 40" .. 159,875 54,61 








Reference 





Total drea 2,974,581 121,391 








ToTat AREA OF THE 
Unitep Kixepox = 


121,3¥1 sq. miles. 














0.17.41. 


grass which would have time to ma- 
ture before the hot Summer sets in, 
and once matured, it lasts like sweet 
hay right through the hot months un- 
till the Winter herbage takes its 
place. On the other hand when the 
rain comes in say December and Jan- 
uary instead of the previous months, 
the grass grows quickly but it be- 
comes dried up before maturing and is 
practically devoid of nutriment, and 
the stock have little or nothing to 
carry them through the hot Summer 
months. A good deal could be writ- 
ten about the Australian grasses be- 
cause they respond to the smallest 
fall of seasonable rain. Even after 
the most prolonged droughts, when 
the country has been as destitute of 
grass as this page for years, a few 
points of rain will restore the country 
to normal luxuriance. 


The merino wool industry being 
Australia’s greatest source of wealth, 
and being as I have shown absolutely 


Published by authority wnder the direction of 
H. A. Hunt, Conmnonwealth Meleoroloyist. 


of Australia reveals the fact that it is 
a country very poorly served with 
railways, and the consequence is the 
greater portion of the merino wool in- 
dustry is most severely handicapped 
by the matter of distance. It very 
rarely happens that some portion of 
the country, owing to absence or un- 
favorable distribution of rainfall is 
not badly off for feed, and owners 
have to shift their sheep to where 
grass can be obtained. As great dis- 
tances have to be traveled on the hoof 
before the railway line is reached, the 
losses in dry times are very great in- 
deed. 

Taking the country generally it is 
remarkably free from sheep diseases. 
In the hot, dry interior, parasites such 
as ticks and lice cannot live, and sheep 
are practically free. At the same time 
there are many districts in the bigger 
rainfall areas where parasitical pests 
are only kept in check by regular dip- 
ping. There was a time when scab 
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raged through the country, but very 
rigorous legislation was enacted and 
in about a decade the whole country 
was cleared and for over a quarter of 
a century there has not been a ves- 
tige of this fearful pest. The eradi- 
cation of scab was due to the firm 
measures adopted. All sheep had to 
be branded so as to identify owner- 
ship and all owners of clean sheep had 
‘to hold a certificate, otherwise they 
were deemed to be infected. All sheep 
in infected districts were compelled 
to be dipped off the shears under a 
penalty of 25 pounds. No infected 
sheep could be moved and persons con- 
cealing infected sheep were fined 
trom 20 pounds to 200 pounds. If in- 
fected sheep were found on a neigh- 
bor’s property they were destroyed. 
No one was permitted to travel in- 
fected sheep and owners who refused 
to erect dips were liable to a penalty 
of 50 pounds. It was due to the rig- 
orous enforcement of such measures 
as these that scab was absolutely erad- 
icated from Australian flocks. 





STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE SHEEP 
SITUATION. 


The most striking thing revealed by 
this showing is the enormous increase 
in the consumption of mutton, which 
is indicated by an increase of 43.0 per 
cent in the combined slaughter of 
sheep and lambs at the six markets 
during the first three months of 1912 
as compared with the average slaugh- 
ter during the corresponding periods 
of the preceding five years, and an in- 
crease of 16.7 per cent as compared 
with the unusually large slaughter of 
the first three months of 1911. 

On the other hand, according to cor- 
rected reports, there is a decrease of 
over 16 per cent in the number of 
feeder sheep and lambs sent to the 
country as compared with the preced- 
ing five-year average, and a decrease 
of nearly 30 per cent as compared 
with the corresponding period of 
1911. 

When, in connection with this in- 
creased and rapidly increasing de- 
mand for mutton and present declin- 
ing feeder movement, we take into 
consideration the further fact that 
there was a decline of over half a mil- 
lion sheep and lambs shipped to the 
country from the same markets dur- 
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ing the last half of 1911, as compared 
with the corresponding period of 
1910, which is always bound to af- 
fect the receipts at market in due 
time, an explanation of the present 
rising tendency of sheep and lamh 
values is seen, and the future of the 
sheep market may now be viewed with 
complacency by owners of flocks. 

lhe persistent unloading of a big 
crop of native ewes which has been 
going on all Winter means fewer 
lambs in the corn belt and lighter re- 
ceipts at market of native sheep and 
lambs in future, while by no stretch of 
imagination can the glutting of all 
markets with short-fed stuff ever 


since cold weather set in be longer . 


construed as an evidence of an over- 
supply in the country. 


The following statement shows the receipts, slaughter and feeder shipments of 
sheep and lambs at Chicago, Kansas City, 


City combined, for the periods indicated: 








ihere is no doubt that the bulk of 
ihe crop that went into feeders’ hands 
iast Fall has already been sent to the 


shambles. With both feeders and 
breeders making little effort to re- 
place their prematurely marketed 
ilocks, as shown by over 30 per cent 
shortage in the February feeder out- 
put, and 47 per cent shortage in the 
corrected March output, and with val- 
ues of all live stock showing an ad- 
vancing tendency, those who are for- 
tunate enough to still hold their sheep 
and lambs might well study the situa- 
tion in the light of the above figures 
and consider the market prospect for 
mature stock, instead of rushing to 
sacrifice their immature stock for fear 
that present prices will not last. 
M. F. HORINE, Chicago. 





Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, and Sioux 


Sheep Receipts, Six Markets. 





Months 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 5-year Avg 
JABUATH «sess 834,218 670,033 628,636 693,023 890,363 ° 743,254 

. February .... 744,801 648,368 640,974 584,037 758,394 675,315 
Maren i... 766,964 612,700 792,935 607,526 823,366 720,698 
Three Months. 2,345,983 1,931,101 2,062,545 1,884,586 2,472,123 2,139,267 


Comparison of 1912 Receipts. 


WITH 5-YEAR AVERAGE RECEIPTS 


WITH 1911 RECEIPTS 











5-Year Inc.X %IncX Ine.X %Ine.X 
Mos. Average 1912 Dec.D %DecD 1911 1912 Dec.D %Dec.D 
Jan. . 743,254 1,107,948 X364,694 X49.1 890,363 1,107,948 X%217,585 
Feb. . 675,315 929,650 X254,335 X37.6 758,394 929,650 X171.256 
Mar. . 720,698 950,469 X229,771 X31.8 823,366 950,469 X127,103 
3 mos.2,139,267 2,988,067 X848,800 X39.7 2,472,123 2,988,067 XK515,944 X20.9 

; Sheep Slaughter, Six Months. 

Months 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 5-year Avg 
SRRUGLY «2.0 707,675 517,102 537,233 595,223 770,732 625,593 
February .... 567,241 432,559 499,474 505,155 645,176 529,921 
Maven ui. 5s 545,954 423,427 609,169 483,926 667,634 546,022 
Three Months.1,820,870 1,373,088 1,645,876 1,584,304 2,083,542 1,701,536 


Comparison of 1912 Slaughter. 


WITH 5-YEAR AVERAGE SLAUGHTER 


WITH 1911 SLAUGHTER 





5-Year Inc.X %IncX Ine.X * %Ine.X 
Mos. Average 1912 Dec.D %DecD 1911 1912 Dec.D %Dec.D 
Jan. . 625,593 957,511 X331,918 770,732 957,511 X186.779 
Feb. . 529,921 777,576 X247,655 645,176 777,576 X132,400 
Mar. . 546,022 698,127 X152,105 667,634 698,127 X 30,493 
3 mos.1,701,536 2,433,214 X731,678 X43.0 2,088,542 2,433,214 X349,672 X16.7 


Feeder Sheep Shipments, Five Markets.* 




















Months 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 5-year Avg 
JARUATY « <5:0)< 47,304 61,521 63,565 65,126 80,595 63,622 
February 88,873 90,747 86,486 44,093 86,296 79,299 
MNO Ss 6 hes 126,334 84,896 83,242 68,443 94,796 91,542 a 
Three Months. 262,511 237,164 233,293 177,662 261,687 234,463 

Comparison of 1912 Shipments. 

WITH 5-YEAR AVERAGE SHIPMENTS. WITH 1911 SHIPMENTS. 

5-Year Inc.X M%IncX Inc.X %Ine.X 
Mos. Average 1912 Dec.D %DecD 1911 1912 Dec.D %Dec.D 
JSa..> 63,622 86,360 X22,738 80,595 86,360 X 5,765 
Feb. . 79,299 59,622 D19,677 86,296 59,622 D 26,674 
Mar. . 91,542 125,200 X33,658 94,796 125,200 X 30,404 
3 mos. 234,463 271,182 X36,719 X15.6 261,687 271.182: X 9,495 X 3.6 








*No report of St. Louis Feeder:-Shipments. 
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Our English Wool Letter 


Some Important Points for American Sheep Breeders 


Bradford, March 2, 1912. 


breeders are at the present 
moment deeply concerned 

about the latest move at 
Washington. What is being done by 
the active agents of the party favor- 
ing on the one hand lower duties, and 
on the other a maintenance of to-day’s 
rates, is being watched with great in- 
terest throughout all English and Co- 
lonial circles. It is not my intentio1. 
to enter upon politics, but I might here 
say that lower duties would be very 
welcome by those producing English, 
Australian, New Zealand and South 
American wools, and while probably 
slightly lower duties may be expected 
at the next tariff revision, yet I doubt 
if the present rates can be reduced 
very much without there being a sur- 
feit of foreign grown wools poured 
into American manufacturing cen- 
ters. Sheep breeders’ interests will 
be watched by the officials of the as- 
sociation, but I think I may be per- 
mitted to say a word of recommenda- 
tion. Very careful note should be 
made of the fact that those advocat- 
ing lower duties should make provis- 
ion for ordinary combing wools such 
as broken pieces and bellies, which 
are largely produced by Australian 
pastoralists, entering United States 
markets. These descriptions of wool 
are largely bought and used by both 
English and continental manufactur- 
ers, but hitherto they have been ex- 
cluded entirely from the list of for- 
eign wools imported into the United 
States, because the percentage of 
“clean yield” has not been high 
enough. This aspect of the situation 
will need very serious thought, for tre- 
mendous weights of what may be 
called second and third rate wools are 
qeine produced in Australia which 
Yan only be sent across the Atlantic 
under more favorable tariff condi- 
tions. These are largely used here in 
Yorkshire in the production of both 
combed and carded yarns, and they 
will become more closely identified 
with the rank and file wools which 
are being produced in the United 
States than the very suverior West 
Victorian merinos and _ crossbreds 


o 7 Qi .DOUBT American sheep 
’ 


(Specially written for The NATIONAL 
WooL GROWER). 


which form to-day the bulk of the 
imports. I think it wise to mention 
these facts, for while they are un- 
doubtedly first class manufacturing 
commodities, a surfeit of them will ad- 
minister a much more crushing blow 
to American grown wools than im- 
ports of the very superior parcels 
which are to-day being imported for 
blending purposes by the mills of the 
Eastern States. 
Market Conditions. 

I am sorry to say that in this my 
first contribution I can say nothing 
about the London market. We have 
just passed through the shortest vaca- 
tion of the year, the March series were 
due to commence next Tuesday, but 
unfortunately Great Britain at the 
moment is enveloped in a tremendous 
coal strike, one million miners refuse 
to go down the pits, consequently 
those in authority have decided to 
postpone the sales indefinitely. The 
January and March auctions are al- 
ways very near owing to there being 
large arrivals; Australian, and New 
Zealand growers being anxious to re- 
alize on their wools. The reader may 
not know, but the bulk of the Austra- 
lian and South African clips are to- 
day being marketed at the centers of 
production, and up to a week ago there 
had been sold at the various centers in 
Australia alone 1,527,000 bales, and 
as the Australian clip will total about 
two million bales, three quarters of it 
has now passed into the hands of buy- 
ers. London plays an important part 
in determining the course of wool val- 
ues throughout the entire world. In 
fact, it can be truly said that what 
London does to-day will be followed 
to-morrow in every other center of 
the world. Coleman’s Street standard 
of values ruling for every market. At 
present everyone is full of anticipa- 
tion, and all eyes are now turned to- 
wards the metropolis. As I have al- 
ready said a very serious coal strike 
has commenced. The British govern- 
ment has the matter in hand, and for 
a week has been trying to bring to- 
gether the representatives of the mas- 


ters and men, and to decide a line of 
action acceptable to both parties, but 
have not yet been successful. At the 
time of writing a million miners have 
left the pits. If the strike continues, 
wool values are bound to be affected, 
but some seem to be sanguine that an 
amicable arrangement will soon be ar- 
rived at, and I earnestly hope that the 
country will not be demoralized by 
such a calamity. 
Arrivals for the March Series. 

Just to show readers what class of 
wool will be available at the approach- 
ing series of London sales I give be- 
low full details: 





ay 83 B82 6&2 
az = g = ot 
se ts ..8g¢e 
S40 8 Fe 
2 a oe 1 iw R = 
N.S. Wales 47,600 22,500 3,700 28,800 
Queensland. 18,400 5,000 1,300 14,700 
Victoria .. 94,400 75,000 2,200 21,600 
S. Australia 23,800 15,500 2,200 10,500 
W.Australia 24,000 ...... 1,200 25,200 


Tasmenis : 1,780) <ii.4 5: Vexa 1,700 
N. Zealand. 98,200 29,000 1,800 71,000 








308,100 147,000 12,400 173,500 
Cape&Natal 97,900 81,500 1,600 18,000 





Total .. . 406,000 228,500 14,000 191,500 





Falkland Islands and Punta Arenas, about 
18,000 bales. 





It will be seen from the above that 
the quantity available is 191,500 
bales, but this is sensibly less than 
the total brought forward at the cor- 
responding series a year ago, when 
there was then available 232,300 bales. 
The falling off is largely due to late 
arrivals from New Zealand, the net 
quantity available this year being 71,- 
000 bales compared with 116,500 at 
the March series 1911. It is now al- 
most certain that we shall see 25,000 
bales less in the output from the Do- 
minion this season than we did a year 
ago, but as we are sure to see an in- 
creased production in the River Platt, 
one will just about compensate for the 
other. 

My own view is that there will be 
practically no change in values com- 
pared with the close of the January 
series, whenever the auctions begin. I 
understand that as I write this a fair 
contingent of American buyers are on 
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the Atlantic destined for Coleman 
Street Wool Exchange, and as they 
bought 7,000 bales last series, they 
will probably purchase about the same 
quantity at the coming sales. Ameri- 
can buyers did not pursue the hot- 
headed policy in January which they 
have often done by competing one 
against another in a reckless way, and 
so paying extravagant prices, and no 
doubt they will adopt the same tactics 
this time. Most of the wools bought 
last series were medium crossbreds, 
of 44’s to 50’s quality, although they 
took also a few coarse sorts (36’s- 
40’s), and also fine crossbreds rang- 
ing from up to 56’s quality. Evident- 
ly they will meet all their require- 
ments so far as merinos are concerned 
in Geelong and Melbourne. 


As already said, there is not much 
expectation of any serious change in 
values compared with January, when 
the series commence unless the coal 
strike lasts for long. The vacation 
has been very slack and a slight “‘bear- 
ing’ movement has been attempted. 
but during the past week an increased 
business has been done, and to-day 
there is every appearance of there be- 
ing good competition both in merinos 
and crossbreds, no section of the trade 
at the moment being disvosed to 
launch out and pay more money. 


Yorkshire Consuming Centers. 


Yorkshire is still doing a colossai 
trade in yarns and fabrics, and it may 
surprise many American sheep breed- 
ers to know that notwithstanding a 
greatly decreased trade Bradford, 
Leeds and Huddersfield are doing with 
the United States markets, the West 
Riding has not suffered much 
through the absence of the big Amer- 
ican trade done in the early nineties. 
A leading United States resident re- 
marked the other day that the Amer- 
ican tariffs had been a blessing in 
disguise to West Riding manufactur- 
ers, and no doubt there is more than 
a grain of truth in the statement. Not- 
withstanding high tariffs levied 
against Yorkshire fabrics, there has 
been considerable expansion, and dur- 
ing the past three years both the 
woolen and worsted industries have 
enjoyed a boom. That sneaks well 
for the nluck and enterprise of the 
hard-headed Yorkshireman. Still, 
trade during the past six months has 
somewhat slowed down, and we have 
not had the buoyant markets of 


twelve months ago. In fact, right up 
to last July spinners thought nothing 
of asking three to four months deliv- 
ery for new contracts, but to-day they 
can deliver yarns within as many 
weeks. Some splendid “margins” 
were enjoyed by spinners through 
1909-10-11, but to-day their tune has 
somewhat changed, and although 
most mills are running full time, yet 
“margins” have dwindled consider- 
ably, and trade is not so profitable. 
Topmakers have enjoyed a much 
leaner time, and are far from being 
prosperous. I don’t want to be too 
technical, but every reader of this 
issue should know that in the produc- 
tion of worsted yarns, the raw mater- 
ial has first to pass through the comb- 
ing machine, and the men engaged in 
the work are called top makers. Now, 
while a big business is annually done 
in tops, profits are always lean, and 
how some can produce tops at the 
prices recently ruling is a mystery. 
Things are so scientifically handled, 
and wool is bought with such precis- 
ion that the value of a top can be min- 
utely estimated from the price paid 
the grower, and it is remarkable how 
40’s can be produced to-day at 25 
cents, and 64’s (xx merino) at 59 
cents. 
English Wools. 


English wools will probably com- 
mand more attention and be of more 
interest to American sheep breeders 
than Colonials, and here the dealers 
and staplers have been anywhere but 
on a bed of roses. The fact of the 
matter is, the domestic clip was 
bought last June, July and August on 
too high a basis, many merchants ex- 
pecting to see a return of American 
buying, when they were hoping to ob- 
tain a fraction profit. Unfortunate- 
ly, or fortunately as the case may. be, 
Bradford and other centers have sent 
less wool across the Atlantic during 
the past six months than for many 
years back, the result being that Eng- 
lish dealers have never had a chance 
of securing an adequate profit on the 
last domestic clip. This will be seen 
from the fact that last September, 
October and November, a slight de- 


cline took place, and even to-day clip 


prices cannot be made by many who 
are holding in the hope of ultimately 
getting back their own. English 
dealers have had the worst struggle 
for years, simply because the clin 


was bought too dear in the first in- 
stance. However, stocks of home 
grown wools are gradually disappear- 
ing, and unless I am greatly mis- 
taken an effort will be made as_ the 
new clip comes round to get values on 
to a lower level in order to create a 


better buying basis for the coming) & 


clip. 

During the past month some fair 
weights of Irish selected hogs and 
wethers, Scotch Blackface (carpet 
stock), Midland Counties half-bred, 
Kent tegs and wethers as well as 
Downs have been sent across the At- 
lantic. With American mills contin- 
uing fairly busy, and stocks of Class 
II being so low, it is generally 
thought that this year will see a re- 
sumption in shipments to your side, 
but time can only settle the point. 

The following table will interest 
American sheep bredeers as showing 
what are ruling prices here in Brad- 
ford for well classed English fleeces 
of good standard descriptions: 


Current Quotations. 


Description of Staple Cents 
a ee ee 20%c 
Ne ee ee 20c 
en WR ood ake ss Ge eeda See ole 21%e 
ne eres 20%e 
Yorkshire hogs (average)......... 21%e 
Yorkshire wethers (average)........ 20c 
a ee ae 23%ec 
EE IIa 8 or sa 6 50 de etme es 22%e 
Irish hogs, Guper................-80 Re 
ie 23¢e 
morecbed MOMt GOO... .... 6c sic ecens 23%e 
Selected Kent wethers............ 22%ec 
Super Stafford hogs............... 23l%ec 
Super Stafford wethers.... ... s+. 23c 
Half-bred hogs (Mid. counties)......22¢ 
BEGTT-DUGE “WOERGTE. 25.0. cc eee wes 22¢ 
Best Scotch cross hogs........ 19@19%ec 
Best. Scotch cross wethers..... 17% @18¢e 
Cheviot hogs, super............- 27@28c 
Cheviot wethers, super.............. 24c 
Seotch Blackface hogs.....:3....:3..--. 15¢ 


Scotch Blackface ewes and wethers. .14%c 
Pec mmewar GRE. 6 o.oo SE ec ee 
WOTENGOWR OWGM. 2. 6c cece che ls eee 27¢c 


Pick Shropsetiire hogs... .. 2... csces 25¢c 
Pick Shropshire wethers............ 25¢ 
Hampenire Down tege. ....... 66. .0ee. 26¢ 
Hampshire Down ewes............ 25%e 
Dornet Dowe teGe. «cokes eckc css 27¢c 
Dorset Dowe GWES..... 2... scene 26%e 
Welsh fleeces, best........... 21@21%ec 
pe a ee a 22@22'%c 
OS re ae 20@22%ec 


Herdwick, ewes and wethers......... )) 


The United States Consul in Brad- 
ford has not yet published his list of 
shipments for the month of Febru- 
ary, but I learn that they have beer 
larger than for twelve months. The 
aggregate total for wool only is 114,- 
186 pounds, compared with 54,803 
pounds for the corresponding month 

(Continued on page 46). 
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Manufacturers Endorse Scoured Basis 
Robert J. Hoguet, New York City, Suggests That Duty on Wool be Assessed on Scoured Weight 


New York City, Dec. 10, 1908. 
Hon. W. Bourke Cockran, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 
Confirming my letter of yesterday, 
I take pleasure in supplementing 
same by calling attention to the fact 
that much of the dissatisfaction now 
being felt with the operation of the 
wool duties arises from the fact that 
manufacturers have to pay duty not 
only upon wool, but also upon the ac- 
companying moisture and dirt elimin- 
ated by subsequent industrial pro- 
cesses. This difficulty affects their 
interests in a still greater degree as 
to the cost of their materials; but as 
the same remedy would apply in both 
cases, it is of interest to note the 
manner in which the question has 
been dealt with in Europe. 


Originally applied to silk as the 
most costly of textile materials, the 
system of public conditioning or test- 
ing for moisture has likewise assumed 
enormous importance as to wool and 
other textiles. The eight leading con- 
ditioning houses of the north of 
France handled in the year 1907 
nearly 250,000,000 pounds of wool, 
about 45,000,000 pounds passed 
through the Verviers conditioning 
houses, and nearly 6,000,000 pounds 
through the three principal German 
establishments. Returns from Brad- 
ford show about 65,000,000 pounds 
annually handled. 

That France, the keenest foreign 
competitor of the American dress 
goods manufacturer, should be at the 
head of the wool-conditioning move- 
ment is a strong argument in favor of 
our manufacturers’ importations of 
wool reaching them on as favorable 
terms as purchases of their French 
competitors. As a practical result of 
these considerations, and in view of 


q he importance of conditioning textile 


materials, I would suggest that the 
duty on wool should be levied by the 
scoured weight. The conditioning 
and testing facilities which have long 
existed in this country place our wool- 
en industries on a level in this re- 
spect with those of Europe. 

The annual purchases of raw ma- 
terial by American woolen manufac- 
turers represent about $250,000,000. 


Accuracy in quantity is of primary 
importance both to the Government 
and the manufacturer. Such accur- 
acy is only obtainable by the tests I 
have indicated. 
Entirely at your service for any de- 
sired information, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
ROBERT J. HOGUET. 


Springfield, Tenn., Jan. 9, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

While collecting a given number of 
cents per pound duty upon wool, un- 
der general classification, may be 
very simple, this method is not only 
unscientific, but operates to the dis- 
advantage of a number of American 
manufacturers less fortunate than 
their fellow-importers of sugar, lead 
ore, etc., in having to pay duty at 
the same rate, whether a wool shrinks 
16 or 70 per cent. This inequality 
has been urged by various experts, 
who have appeared before your Hon- 
orable Committee, as a ground for the 
application to wool of an ad valorem 
rate or some other equitable basis of 
adjustment. 

That this irregularity of shrinkage 
exists is an admitted fact. The re- 
sult is that mills using certain classes 
of wool with light shrinkage are pay- 
ing duty equal to 14.3 cents per clean 
pound, while other manufacturers im- 
porting wools with heavy shrinkage 
have to pay equal to 31.5 cents per 
clean pound. 

Various objections, however, can 
be raised against the imposition of an 
ad valorem duty. In these days 0° 
frequent changes in prices, constant 
differences of opinion as to values 
would be inevitable. The obvious 
remedy would be the adoption of the 
scoured weight as the basis of duty, 
under such regulations as would 
fully protect the interests of the rev- 
enue and have been found to be prac- 
ticable with regard to other articles. 
The details would of course have to be 
arranged with due consideration of 
the various points brought forward 
during the present hearings. 

The estimated scoured yield being 
the basis on which wool is valued by 


prospective buyers and sellers, the 
clean pound would therefore be the 
logical standard of duty. The de- 
tailed methods now being elaborated 
by the National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, and already in use at 
conditioning houses, here and in 
Europe, for moisture, scouring, and 
other tests of wool, tops and yarns, 
would be equally applicable to such an 
adjustment of duties under Sched- 
ule K. ; 
Hoping that this subject may be 
taken up in conjunction with the 
tests of shrinkage now being made for 
the guidance of the Committee, 
Most respectfully yours, 


SPRINGFIELD WOOLEN MILLS Co. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

In view of the importance of equal- 
izing the tariff rates on wool and 
wool goods and thus removing some of 
the great discriminations against spe- 
cial branches of the wool industry, I 
beg to submit for your consideration 
and to request that you make it a part 
of the tariff hearings before your 
Committee, the accompanying edi- 
torial from the January, 1909, issue 
of the Textile World Record, of Bos- 
ton. 

The logical remedy for the unequal 
incidence of the wool duties pointea 
out by the Textile World Record is to 
levy them upon the basis of the 
scoured weight. The necessary tests 
of conditioning and scouring could be 
made on the principles now being 
elaborated by the National Bureau of 
Standards, and already in operation 
at testing houses in Bradford, Rou- 
baix, and New York. 

The total quantity of raw and 
semi-manufactured materials passing 
annually through the northern 
French conditioning houses amounts 
to about 225,000,000 pounds, while 
the Bradford conditioning house han- 
dles about 77,000,000 pounds, which 
proves that the United States should 
do this work on which so far they 
have been behind the times. 

If the fundamental question of the 
duty on raw wool were once satisfac- 
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Relief to a Great Industry 


NOTE.—We regret exceedingly that the 
lack of space will not permit a lengthy re- 
view and the publication of the decision 
in the reduction of wool rates just handed 
down by the Commission. The decision 
reaches us just at the time when we are 
going to press. In the May issue we will 
have dn opportunity of dealing with this 
important matter in the fullest measure. 


On the 12th of April, 1912, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission handed down 
a decision reducing the rates on wool from 
the West, which in my judgment will save 
the wool growers of the range States more 
than a million dollars each year in freight 
rates. The reduction was not all that the 
officers of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation asked for, yet we believe that the 
growers should be satisfied with the re- 
duction that has been given. Coming at 
this time when the industry is in a deplor- 
able condition, brought about largely by the 
agitation for free wool, it will mean much 
I am sure to encourage the growers. In 
the last decade wool rates, stock rates, 
wages, cost of living, range, and everything 
used in connection with the industry has 
been materially increased in price until 
to-day the industry is struggling under a 
load of increased expenses that it cannot 
carry. The reduction in wool rates is the 
first ray of light that the flockmasters have 
seen for some time, and means a new hope 
for the industry. 

The decision has been handed down too 
late for all the flockmasters of the West 
to receive the full benefit from the reduc- 
tion of freight rates this year. In some of 
the States shearing is in full swing and 
it will be almost impossible to equip the 
shearing plants with baling facilities which 
must be done to enjoy the full measure of 
the reducton that has been given. 


Not having the mileage of the different 
roads in the West it will be impossible for 
us to give the exact reduction that has 
been made in the wool producing States, 
but in this article we hope to be able to 
give the grower enough information that 
will enable him to make a very close es- 
timate of the wool rate that he must pay 
for this year. 

The Commission has incieased the min- 
imum rate of loading from 20,000 to 24,- 
000 pounds in a standard thirty-six foot 
car for sacked wool, and makes the mini- 
mum 32,000 pounds for baled wool in a 
thirty-six foot car, with an increase of the 
minimum weight in proportion to an in- 
crease in the size of the car. The grow- 
ers should take notice of this order for it 
means that light wool will have to be 
packed with more care than in the past if 
the minimum is to be loaded in the stand- 
ard. thirty-six-foot car. It is believed it 
will be necessary to make wool sacks aver- 
age at least 300 pounds. 


In the decision the Commission selects 
one point upon each transcontinental line 
serving the wool territory, and fixes a rate 
from such point to St. Louis, and then per- 
nits an increase of 2 cents for every twen- 


ty-five miles west of these points. For 
instance, the old rate from Cheyenne to 
Boston was made up of $1.15 to St. Louis 
and 57 1-2 cents from St. Louis to Boston, 
making a total from Creyenne to Boston 
of $1.72 1-2 in sacks or bales. The new 
rate is made up as follows: In sacks, 
Cheyenne to St. Louis, 80 cents; St. Louis 
to Boston 52 cents; through rate in sacks, 
Cheyenne to Boston, $1.32, a saving to the 
Cheyenne flockmasters of 401-2 cents a 
hundred on sacked wool. The Commission 
prescribes a baled rate of 15 per cent less 
than the sacked rate, making the baled 
rate on wool from Cheyenne to Boston 
$1.15, a saving over the old rate of 57 1-2 
cents a hundred. 


If a grower living on the Union Pacific 
or Oregon Short Line Railroad wants to 
figure his wool rate for this year he must 
start at Cheyenne with a rate on sacked 
wool to Boston of $1.32, on baled wool of 
$1.15 a hundred; he must add to these 
rates 2 cents for every twenty-five miles 
that his shipping point is west of Chey- 
enne. 

For example, we find upon figuring the 
mileage from Cheyenne to Gooding, adding 
2 cents for every twenty-five miles, the 
rate from Gooding will be $1.84 on sacked 
wool, as against $2.13—the old rate— 
making a saving of 29 cents a hundred. Fig- 
uring the 15 per cent off on baled wool we 
find this would give us a rate of $1.57 a 
hundred or a saving of 56 cents over the 
old rate. 

One of the most important elements in 
the decision is the requirement that wool in 
car load lots shall receive a fourth class 
rating from points in the Western classifi- 
cation to the Pacific Coast. Our attor- 
ney, Victor O. Johnson, made a strong. 
hard fight for this ruling, realizing that it 
would be a great benefit to the wool grow- 
ers in Western Idaho and Eastern Oregon 
and in other States where the growers are 
similarly situated, so that.with the new rul- 
ing we find that practically all the wool 
growers west of Gooding on the Oregon 
Short Line will be able to take advantage 
of the fourth class rate and ship their wool 
to Portland and then by water transporta- 
tion to Boston. From our figures we find 
that the high water mark in the wool 
rates is not far east or west from the town 
of Gooding on the Oregon Short Line. 


For example, if the wool grower west of 
Gooding would want to figure his wool 
rate to Boston he should take the fourth 
class rate to Portland and then add the 
water rate from Portland to Boston. From 
Umatilla, Oregon, the fourth class rate is 
43 cents; from Portland to Boston, by water 
in sacks, 83 cents; through to Boston, rail 
and ocean, the rate would be $1.26. The 
rate on baled wool from Portland to Bos- 
ton is 64 cents. This would make a rate, 
if the wool is baled, from Umatilla to Bos- 
ten of $1.07 a hundred. 

From Baker City, fourth class rate is 
71 cents; water rate from Portland to 
Boston 83 cents; through to Boston, rail 
and ocean, $1.54. If baled, $1.35. The 
same rate applies from Weiser, Idaho. 


From Nampa, Idaho, fourth class rate 
is 77 cents; from Portland to Boston, 83 





cents, in sacks, making a rate of $1.60. The 
old rate was $2.13, making a saving to the 
wool growers of 53 cents from Nampa, via 
Portland to Boston. If the wool is baled 
the rate from Nampa to Boston, via Port- 
land, would be $1.41, or a saving of 72 
cents a hundred. 

I am satisfied that this fourth class rate 
to Portland can be used for a large portion 
of the wools west of Gooding to a decided 
advantage to the grower. In quoting the 
rates from Portland to Boston, by water 
transportation, I have used last year’s 
schedule. What is true in Western Idaho, 
in Oregon and Washington, is also true in 
California and Nevada, and it is hoped the 
fourth class rating will affect the western 
part of Montana, Arizona and New Mexico. 
The wool growers in the past have been 
denied an opportunity of shipping their 
wool to the coast, where they could take 
advantage of water transportation. This 
has been done by classification. Wools in 
the past have been treated as‘a second class 
commodity. For instance, the rate from 
Gooding to Portland, second ‘class freight, 
is $1.77 a hundred, with water transporta- 
tion of 83 cents we would have a rate of 
$2.60, but with the new ruling of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission making 
wool a fourth class commodity the gateway 
to water transportation is opened up to the 
wool growers. 

The same rule as we have figured out 
here on the Union Pacific and the Oregon 
Short Line will apply on all the railroads 
in the Western States. The rate from Man- 
dan. North Dakota, is made 50 cents to St. 
Paul, and 60 cents is added from St. Paul 
to Boston, in sacks. West of Mandan 2 
cents is again added for every twenty-five 
miles, and on baled wool the rate will be 
15 per cent less. 

On the Great Northern, Mondak, Mon- 
tana is the basing point. The rate of 63 
cents is fixed to Duluth, 60 cents from Du- 








(Continued from page 45). 
torily adjusted, the settlement of 
other points would be materially fa- 
cilitated. Yours very truly, 

SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL. 





OUR ENGLISH WOOL LETTER. 
(Continued from page 44). 
a year ago. There is every indication 
of American importers purchasing 
more British grown wools this year 
than last, at least during the next fey. 
months. The following may be intel 
esting as indicating what the ship- 
ments of wool consist of for Febru- 
ary compared with the same month in 
1911: 
Wool Shipments from Bradford. 





1912 1911 
£ s d £ s d 
Rritieh ....... 45,258 0 0 21,2241310 
Colonial, etc.. 68,828 0 0 33,578 811 
114,086 0 0 54,803 2 9 
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luth to Boston. West of Mondak 2 cents 
is added for every twenty miles. 

On the Denver & Rio Grande a 90-cent 
rate applies from the first station west of 
Pueblo, to St. Louis, with an additional 2 
cents for every twenty-five miles from 
points west. The rate is 52 cents from St. 
Louis to Boston, making a rate of $1.42. 

On the Burlington, the basing point is 
Alliance, Nebraska, and the rate to St. 
Louis is 7.1 cents, the rate from St. Louis 
to Boston 52 cents, making a rate of $1.23, 
with 2 cents added for every twenty-five 
miles from points west. 

On the Santa Fe, the basing point is 
Trinidad, Colorado, with a rate of $1.32 
to Boston, with the same increase from 
points west. : 


I have been giving you the rates on 
sacked wool. .For baled wool figure 15 
per cent off. From this outline I. believe 
practically every wool grower can figure 
his wool rate for 1912. 

A careful study of the decision that has 
been handed down will convince any grower 
that the Commission has been very fair in 
its decision. In opening up the coast points 
to the wool growers so that they can take 
advantage of water transportation, it has 
given each State in the West a material 
reduction in the rates. While it is not all 
that we asked for, yet it is possible that 
in our desire to bring relief to a great in- 
dustry we have been expecting too much. I 
am confident with the figures that we have 
on hand at the present time, if we take 
advantage of water transportation, that 
$750,000 will be saved to the growers on 
wool in sacks this year, and fully $1,250,- 
V00 if it were possible to bale our wools 
this year. F. R. G. 


John D. Holliday of Montana, new Pres- 
ident of the National Wool Warehouse & 
Stcrage Company, was’elected at an ad- 
journed meeting of the Board of Directors 
in Chicago on April 12th. We believe that 
in Mr. Holliday the National Wool Ware- 
house & Storage Company has secured a 
most valuable asset. No man in America 
has had a wider experience in handling 
wocls than Mr. Holliday. He is held in 
high esteem in every wool growing State 
in the West, and his election will do much 
to add confidence in the company. We 
regret exceedingly that the information of 
his election was received too late to per- 
mit of more being said of this important 
matter to the wool growers of the West. 
7. mm te 














Victor O. Johnson Paul S. Haddock 


Johnson & Haddock 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC LAW 


Commerce Counsel for National Wool 
Growers Association 


Practice in all State and Federal 
Courts, and before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

We give especial attention to claims 
against railroads arising out of loss 
damage or delay in shipments of sheep 
or cattle. Claims handled anywhere 
in United States. When writing send 
us full details. 

Shoshone, Idaho. 


























Rams 
for the 


Range 


Western Oregon Longwool Rams. 
Cotswolds and Lincolns, both pure 
breds and high grades. We guaran- 


tee quality, size, health and breeding. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 


Write for our plan; address 
Cc. L. Hawley, Monmouth, Oregon. 




















ARCATA RAMBOUILLETS 


First Prize Flock for the Year 1911 

at International Exposition, 1911; at 

Ohio State Fair; at New York State 

Fair. Choice Stock for sale; Prices 
Reasonable. 


LL. W. SHAW. Pottersburg. Ohio 
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AMERICAN & DELAINE-ME.- AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
RINO RECORD ASS’N. SHEEP ASS’N. 





Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being re- 


infor- 
This Association annually publishes ord. Write the Secretary for in 
the increase of the flocks, keeping the —v one Pn wg Pega > , — 
lineage by name and number ot every oar wv emg Xt. oe Se 


animal so recorded. 





M. C. RING, President, 
Neillsville, Wis. 

























































































S. M. CLEAVER, Secretary, COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
Delaware, Ohio. 310 E. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 
SHAWANOO HILL FLOCK AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
OF COTSWOLDS SHEEP BREEDERS ASS’N. 
I have for sale 100 yearling ewes and Volume VI ready for delivery. Pedi- 
100 ewe lambs. At Toronto last year grees now being received for Volume 
my flock won seven first prizes, one VII. MEMBERSHIP FEE, $10.00. 
second, and one medal; at London it For list of members, rules, blanks, or 
won six firsts, one third and one any other information concerning the 
medal. breed, address the Secretary. 
JOHN RAWLINGS, R. A. JACKSON, President, 
Forest, Ontario. Dayton, Wash. 
DWIGHT LINCOLN, Secretary, 
Express and Telegraph Office. Milford Center, Ohio. 
| 
WOOL AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
. TWINE REGISTRY ASS’N. 
LUDLOW FINISHED, INDIA The largest live stock association in 
the world. For rules, list of mem- 
bers, blanks, or any other informa- 
No. 4 is the b for tyi > 
out — elias tion, address the Secretary. 
Insist on your dealer supplying you 
with this twine. J. C. DUNCAN, President, 
Lewiston, N. Y. 
Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 
J. M. WADE, Secretary, 
CHICAGO. Lafayette, Ind. 
Ch NATIONAL LINCOLN ASSO- 
Organized 1891 under laws of Michi- 
gan. Capital stock, $5,000.00 
i ne . Vols. I, II and III for sale by Secre- 
Territory Domestic tary. Price 25c per copy to mem- 
bers. Information regarding Lincoln 
sheep and this association promptly 
| | 4 Chestnut St. furnished on application to Secretary. 
‘. Philadelphia R. O. SHIER, Pres., Marlette, Mich. 
oe BERT SMITH, Secty., Charlotte, Mich, 


















































BLACK 
LEAF 40 


A Concentrated Solution of 
NICOTINE SULPHATE, 
Guaranteed to Contain Not Less 
Than 40 PER CENT NICO- 
TINE, By Weight. 


Nicotine in the form of ‘“‘sulphate”’ 
does not evaporate at ordinary tem- 
peratures, whereas ‘Free’ Nicotine 
does evaporate. Therefore,- “‘Black 
Leaf 40” is particularly desirable for 
sheep dipping purposes, wherein the 
lasting properties of the dip are so 
important. 


“Black Leaf 40’”’ has better ‘‘last- 
ing’’ properties than has even our 
“Black Leaf’’ Extract. Is about four- 
teen times stronger, yet with only 
about one-twelfth the shipping 
weight. This means a big saving in 
handling—especially over rough 
roads. One case of ten 10% pound 
tins may be carried in a buggy, gross 
weight only 150 pounds, yet produc- 
ing 7,170 gallons of ‘Official’ 
wash against sheep scab. 


Owing to the large dilution, ‘‘Black 
Leaf 40” Does Not Stain nor Injure 
Wool. 


“Black Leaf 40” is: non-poisonous 
to sheep and goats at the Official Di- 
lution. 


“Black Leaf 40” is permitted for 
Official Dippings of Scabby Sheep— 
both under the United States Govern- 
ment and the State Regulations. No 
Sulphur is Required. 


PRICE: 


10146 Ib. can, $12.50—makes 717 
gallons, containing ‘7-100 of 1 per 
cent Nicotine” 


2% Ib. can, $3.25—makes 170 
gallons, containing “7-100 of 1 per 
cent Nicotine” 


16 Ib. can, $0.85, makes 34 
gallons, containing ‘‘7-100 of 1 per 
cent Nicotine” 








These prices prevail at ALL Agen- 
cies in railroad towns throughout the 
United States. 

If you cannot thus obtain ‘Black 
Leaf 40’’ send us P. O. Money Order 


and we will ship you by Express pre- 
paid. 


Manufactured by 


KENTUCKY TOBACCO 
PRODUCT CO. 


- INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Ky, U. §S. A. 









































